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NEWS OF 


N spite of the paucity of news from the Russian front there 
| is evidence that the Germans’ second offensive if anything 
exceeds the first in violence. On all the three main sectors 
progress appears to have been made. Our military cor- 
respondent discusses on another page the seriousness of the 
drive towards Leningrad. Since his article was written the 
Russian communiqué, issued in the early hours of Thursday 
morning, has spoken of fierce fighting in the neighbourhood 
of Smolensk, which is a point considerably farther east than 
the Germans had yet reached on the road to Moscow. Farther 





south there are reports of hand-to-hand fighting in the streets 
of Kiev. These need not be taken too seriously, for if they are 
tue, which is doubtful, they may only mean that certain 
amoured divisions have reached the Ukrainian capital in 
advance of their infantry, with whom they may be unable to 
regain contact. Loss of territory, of course, matters little 
i.:lf, and the Russian armies, so far as is known, remain intact 
‘nd with their morale still high. But the threat to three key- 
wu?s like Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev is not to be under- 
rated. The war would no doubt go on if al! three were lost, 
but their loss would create almost insuperable difficulties of 
organisation and supply for the Russians. No such disaster 
need be anticipated. Russian resistance is still stubborn. But 
an anxious week clearly lies ahead. 


Peace in Syria 


The manner of the ending of the war in Syria will do some- 
thing to modify the bitterness arising from a conflict between 
Bntish and French soldiers. In the armistice-convention 
signed by the military commanders firmness in demanding all 
that is needed to secure the control of Syria is tempered with 
generosity. The Allies will occupy the whoie territory, and will 
take over all public services, means of communication, ships in 
harbour and port-installations, aircraft, fuel-stocks, and stocks 
of war-material; but full honours of war will be granted to the 
French forces, who will retire to selected areas and will be 
permitted to retain their individual arms (such as rifles and 
swords) but not ammunition. Prisoners wili be set free on 
both sides. Frenchmen in military or civilian service will be 
given the alternative of rallying to the Allied cause or being 
repatriated, and those who choose the latter will be allowed to 
return to France in French ships. The handing over of the 
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administration will be done gradually and in such a way as to 
be as little wounding as possible to French susceptibilities, and 
French cultural institutions will be allowed to remain. It may 
be doubted if ever an armistice has been concluded in which 
the defeated side were treated so little as enemies and with so 
much friendly consideration. We were compelled to fight 
French troops in Syria, but we never felt ourselves at war with 
France. We are compelled, with the Free French, to enter 
into a military occupation of the country and link it up with 
the area in the Middle East which we control, but in doing so, 
as the Prime Minister said, we seek no British advantage, and 
the historic interest of France in Syria will be preserved so 
far as that is compatible with the independence of the people. 


The American Army 

It is clear that the United States administration must soon 
go to Congress apd ask for an extension of the terms of the 
conscription-law. President Roosevelt himself has declared 
the need for extending the one-year limit on the service of 
conscripts. If this is not done the men who are now with the 
colours will be sent to their homes at the end of their year 
of service and replaced by a new batch of untrained men. Mr. 
Robert Patterson, the Under-Secretary for War, has informed 
Congress that the President contemplates retaining both con- 
scripts and National Guardsmen with the colours, and desires 
the removal of the limitation of conscripts to 900,000. It is 
not likely that the President at this moment of world-crisis could 
tolerate a state of affairs which would involve what he describes 
as the “disintegration” of the American Army. Even as it 
stands that army is far the smallest of those at the disposal of the 
greater countries of the world. Already there are new obligations 
to be faced—for example, in Iceland—and the military 
needs of the Philippines are urgent. Every effort is, of course, 
being made by German propaganda to construe this and other 
steps taken or contemplated by the President as evidence of 
his determination to drag America into the war. The Berlin 
radio has started a violent campaign based on an American 
report published in a Stockholm newspaper to the effect that 
Mr. Roosevelt intends to present the American nation with a 
fait accompli by firing on German warships. But this sort of 


propaganda lacks novelty, and will impress Germans more than 
Americans. 
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Crisis in Japan 

The resignation of the Japanese Cabinet on Wednesday has 
plunged the country into an unexpected crisis, for though the 
Government was known to be contemplating moves—probably 
the seizure, peaceful or by force of arms, of ports in French 
Indo-China,—which would have led to serious international 
complications, there was no sign that the Cabinet itself was 
likely to break up. At the moment of writing nothing of the 
real causes of the resignation of the Prime Minister is known. 
The declaration that the purpose of the step is to make room 
for a stronger Government of National Unity may or may not 
conceal some real difference of opinion between Ministers about 
the policies to be pursued, or between Generals anxious for an 
attack on Siberia and Admirals favouring adventures farther 
south. Rumours that the Foreign Minister, Mr. Matsuoka, 
may be replaced lack confirmation, and are worth little till they 
get it. What is certain is that an important school of politicians 
in Tokyo is determined that Japan shall fish in troubled waters 
for anything she can get, and that Hitler is pressing her by 
every means of suasion his Ambassador in Tokyo, General Ott, 
can exercise to take action detrimental either to Russia or to 
Britain or both. The next few days must bring decisive 
developments one way or the other. 


German Propaganda in Iran 

The coup d’état in Iraq which necessitated a British military 
expedition to restore a Government friendly to the Allies was 
one of the conspicuous successes achieved by German propa- 
ganda in this war. Many of the same Nazi agents who stirred 
up trouble for us there have transferred their attention to 
Iran, and are busily sowing a fresh crop of rumours, among 
them the fiction that Russia and Britain are preparing to attack 
the country. The Nazis do not rely upon wireless messages 
and Press articles alone ; they flood the country with agents 
well acquainted with the language and habits of the people, 
and insinuate ideas through bazaar-gossip, loud-speakers, 
gramophone records, and innumerable ingenious devices, giving 
currency to false reports long before the real news arrives. 
What steps are being taken by this country to meet the 
Germans on their own ground, and to distribute the truth 
through a multitude of channels with the same speed and 
efficiency as the Germans distribute lies? There is a vast and 
scarcely explored field of activity for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion as soon as it will recognise that there is more waiting to 
be done by its agents abroad than all it has set itself to do 
in Bloomsbury. To make one doubting country in the Middle 
East confident 1n its friendship for Great Britain would be the 
equivalent of a battle won, and might save thousands of lives 
and scores of millions of pounds. 


‘*Our Turn Now” 


In his speech at the London County Hall on Monday Mr. 
Churchill spoke of the lull in the German bombing-attacks 
on British cities, and of the preparations for dealing with them 
when they are resumed in full intensity. The morale of the 
people will stand up to the ordeal as it did last September, 
deubly fortified by the knowledge that the civil defence services 
are in far better order than they were then, and that our 
counter-blows will be more deadly than anything we have 
been called on to experience in this country. Mr. Churchill 
was in a challenging mood. He warned the Germans that “ it 
may be our turn soon” and “it may be our turn now.” He 
spoke of our advance from an unarmed position to a “ position 
at least of equality” in the air. When he said that, he may 
have had in mind that Germany’s recent may 
already have given us parity with her in first-line aircraft. 
At the moment, in view of the transference of machines to the 
eastern front, we have superiority in the west, and are using 
our strength with deadly effect in the destruction of German 
industry, aerodromes, shipyards and communications. Mr. 
Churchill revealed that in the last few weeks we have dropped 
upon Germany about half the tonnage of bombs thrown on 
our cities during the whole course of the war. But what we 
are doing now is only a beginning. Germany has set the pace 
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in airt-warfare, and she is about to be overtaken in it 
and other British cities have much to suffer yet, byt 
cities will suffer more. It is a hideous rivalry, but there 
way out of it. , ‘ 





Hl 

Defects in War Production : 
In the two-days’ debate on war production [as Wee Frene 
gloomy picture of shortcomings was built up as mented By the 
member exposed defects in organisation and results far My Hitler 
of the proper maximum. To the first-hand accounts 9 “H with | 
Lieut. Brabner and Mr. Henderson Stewart, both Ny an ut 


turned from the Middle East, concerning the dia.M sell-P 


shortage of necessary weapons in all the fields of receg, unde! 
ing it could be answered that this was not a question of wm over | 
from the factories, but of the use made of supplies, : blow 
the less, it was a relevant commentary on the grave des F de 
in actual production exposed by other members. Mr. Gan ‘ 

Jones told of the holding-up of one type of tank by ac ste 
tinuous stream of modifications which numbered mor yy @™ 
5,000, and of the ordering of 30 types of aircraft from Amel 545! 
in the last two years for which the Ministry of Aircraft b In st 
duction forgot to order spares. Complaints were made of ag pea 
scramble for machine-tools between competing departmeny wat 
of hundreds of hours a week lost in machine-shops throw deci: 
lack of material, of tanks taken to pieces to provide me n 
for other tanks, and generally of bad management and defy a é' 
in the allotment of supplies. More than enough was sid sot 
suggest the urgent need for a single authority to , _ 
ordinate the work that is being done for the different depar = 
ments—-that is to say, for a Minister charged with al] qy Pe 
powers exercised by the Minister of Munitions in the yg 28" 
War. Mr. Harold Macmillan produced some impres sari 
figures showing increase in total production during the i tog: 


two quarters, and spoke reassuringly about steps taken 7 
bring work for the different departments into line, but neith 


he nor Colonel Moore-Brabazon met the main specific poig ¢ 
which had been raised in the debate. On Tuesday the Pigg 

Minister, aware perhaps that the Government had not give - 
that convincing reply which would put the whole questing 
its true perspective, expressed his concern at the impresigg ©! 
produced abroad by exaggerated statements, and promisd§ amt 
third day’s debate in which he himself would make a ¢ syt 
prehensive statement. It is all gain that the House wa 


Commons should have proved its capacity for telling critics ag 


dri 

Shipping Losses ne 
The losses of British, Allied and neutra! shipping in xg 
month of June totalled 329,296 tons—a figure which doesmg— ™ 


include vessels damaged but taken into port. The losses wl 
less than in any other months of the last year excepting cc 
December and January, and show that headway is being mi ql 
against the activities of U-boats and long-range bombers. Bug ¢; 
the counter-measures are not yet as good as they must kk 


‘ ul 

The ships sunk, apart from those damaged, are greatly af, 
excess of British and United States replacement, and are evtt ‘ 
slightly in excess, according to figures given by the Shipping r 
- 


Correspondent of The Times last month, of the peak produc- 
tion of the two countries when they are working to ful T 
capacity. This is the more serious when we reflect that th 
effect of an excess of losses over replacements is cumulativ 
Happily there are reasons for believing that the count 
measures now being taken are becoming more effective, a 
that we may expect diminishing insecurity in the Atlante 
The Admiralty announces that it proposes to discontinue the 
publication of shipping losses at regular intervals because val 
able information is by this means given to the enemy. Its 
to be hoped none the less that the position will be review! 
from time to time, and approximate if not exact figures giv 
so that the public may know the best and the worst. Ai 
occasional announcement by the Prime Minister, given wi 
his characteristic frankness, would be a satisfactory way d 
telling the public at home and our friends abroad as much# 
may safely be divulged. 


tern a_gna & 
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t there j 
HE conclusion of a treaty between Great Britain and 
T Russia, and a convention between Britain (and the Free 
and Vichy France, synchronise most opportunely. 


Tast eg Preach) scord dertak >ute the war against 
am By the one accor we un ertal € to prosecu g 
re @ wider to the end in systematic and increasing collaboration 
| re far with Hitler’s most formidable enemy ; by the other we end 
bth - an unwelcome war, forced on us by che vequeenente of 
disayoM self-protection in the Middle East, against troops serving 
recent fall ynder the Government of a country which was till little 
ion of wl gver a year ago our Closest friend in Europe. The double 
plies. \, blow to Hitler is severe. Having failed in his original plan 
rave deed of defeating Britain before turning on Russia, he has re- 
Mr. & sorted to the alternative of trying to defeat Russia before 
Ba 2 turning on Britain. Here, too, success lags. The Blitzkrieg 
‘om Ame aS proved abortive and a long-drawn struggle is in store. 
Lircraf py In such circumstances a third strategic move—the offer of 
made of yy peace on liberal terms to Western Europe while the holy 
lepartmngy war against unholy Communism is pursued in the East—is 
IPS throw declared by observers in more than one capital to be im- 
Vide spe pending. It may have been impending. It would be 
and defo worth paying a high price to escape the double ordeal of an 
™4 = . autumn campaign in Russia and exposure to poagpeseivety 
nt depa intensified attack by the R.AF. in the West. But any such 
th al] yy peace-move is countered in advance by the Anglo-Russian 
D the ig agreement. Hitler has no hope now of crushing his adver- 
impresigy saries separately. He must crush or be crushed by them 
B the lf together. 
taken The anger and dismay with which the new treaty has 
Ut net been received in Berlin is a measure of the disillusionment 
“ pou it has created. There is no question that psychological 
aot sin considerations played a large part in Hitler’s decision to 
estion attack Russia. He believed confidently that there were 
npressiggy considerable circles in Britain as well as in America in which 


mmisei @ anti-Bolshevik prejudice was strong enough to ensure open 


a col sympathy for a crusade against the accursed thing. Never 
Ouse @ was miscalculation greater. So far from dividing Britain 
Titicism 


against itself, Hitler has achieved the almost impossible and 
driven Britain and Russia into active alliance. The treaty 
negotiated by M. Stalin and Sir Stafford Cripps is public 
in ee evidence of that, for whatever synonyms for alliance diplo- 


oes mj =©matic pedants may prefer the Prime Minister has declared, 
ses mf ~=what was already plain, that an agreement between two 
cepigg countries “to render each other assistance and support of 
3 méff all kinds,” and neither to conclude nor to negotiate peace 
: Z except by mutual agreement, is an alliance unqualified and 
tly qf UBdisguised. The universal approval with which the under- 
‘od taking has been received in this country serves only to 
pie intensify Germany’s ill-concealed consciousness of frustra- 
odu-p tion. We are not expert at winning psychological victories. 
) ful This one Hitler has won for us. 

t the In more than one aspect the Syrian agreement is related 


atve® closely to the Russian. In the purely strategic sphere it 
nt® greatly strengthens our position in the Middle East, and 
i openly demonstrates German failure there. The main 
| the lines of Germany’s Middle East offensive are clear. There 
yt 2S to be a rising in Iraq, fomented, of course, by German 
iif 28@tts, and supported by German aeroplanes despatched 
wit {tom Greece or Crete via Syria with the full, if tacit, con- 
vo  Currence of the Vichy Government, which still exercised 
Af military control in the mandated territory. Syria itself was 
mith to pass, in reality if not in form, under German control, and 
serve as base for offensives against Cyprus, against Pales- 
tine and ultimately against Suez and Alexandria. Those 
developments had to be forestalled at all costs. The hope 
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that General Dentz and the French army in Syria would 
refuse to lend themselves complaisantly to German designs 
was disappointed, and the distasteful decision to occupy 
Syria by force before Germany occupied it through the im- 
potence of Vichy was inevitable. Some French officers, like 
Colonel Collet, crossed the frontier to fight Hitler with the 
Free French. Those who stayed to obey military orders 
fought bravely in a bad cause, and with the knowledge 
that defeat was certain. They have capitulated on honour- 
able terms. War between French and British is over. It 
is much more than a century since they were in arms 
against each other, and it may be hoped that they never 
will be again. Garrisoned temporarily by British and Free 
French, Syria will form part, with Iraq, Palestine, Trans- 
jordania and Egypt, of a great Middle East stronghold 
which will give assurance to Turkey, frustrate Nazi designs 
in Iraq, secure Russia against the danger and distrac- 
tion of an attack on her oil-fields from the south-east, and 
serve as a great defensive bastion for India if Hitler should 
ever turn aggressive eyes that far. 

But the two accords raise far other questions than the 
merely strategic. We are not allied with Russia on a 
limited-liability basis. Partnership in war and victory 
means partnership in the peace-making that follows victory. 
In the last war, of the three chief partners, Russia dropped 
out before the end, and Britain and France were left at the 
conference-table without her. Today it is France that has 
dropped out, while Russia has come in. It will be a 
disaster if the experience of 1919 is repeated. Russia’s 
absence then was due not merely to defeat but to disintegra- 
tion. Much the same thing is threatened with France 
today. Where is the true France to be found? At Paris? 
At Vichy? In Morocco? In General de Gaulle’s camp? 
The answer is that, apart from the Free Frenchmen, the 
true France is perforce inarticulate. Some heartening words 
about it were written by a Frenchman in last week’s 
Spectator. By what means and in what constitutional form 
that France will rise and express itself it is premature 
to predict, but one truth should be fundamental in all our 
thought and all our planning—that France’s resurrection 
is only less essential to the salvation of Europe than Britain’s 
survival, and that that resurrection must hold a foremost 
place in our war-aims. None of the comradeship of the last 
ordeal is wiped out by the disaster that fell on France last 
year. None of the cultural ties that bound the two countries 
in a consciousness of mutual indebtedness is permanently 
broken. The new France may be different from the old ; 
in some respects it should be. But the restoration of the 
Entente Cordiale is a fundamental condition of the welfare 
of Britain, of France and of Europe. 


It would be affectation to suggest that we can today think 
of Soviet Russia as we think of France. That may be as 
much our fault as hers. As a valued correspondent points 
out elsewhere, there is room for a sustained effort at under- 
standing—subject always to the proviso that any under- 
standing reached through blinking facts is doomed to dis- 
aster. Russia will not come out of this war unchanged, and 
in any case the fact that she has chosen a different way 
from ours internally does not mean that our external aims 
must necessarily clash. While she was a member of the 
League of Nations Russia was almost a purist in her ac- 
ceptance of League doctrines, and though it would be idle 
to deny that her aggressive moves in 1939 awakened pro- 
found regret and misgiving here, her claim that they were 
undertaken for defensive reasons may be made considerably 
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more credible by the treatment she accords to the territories 
concerned when the war is won. The whole outlook in 
that respect will be greatly improved if the conversations 
now in progress with Poland end in an agreement freely 
reached and acceptable to both negotiating parties. Fin- 
land, by joining in the German attack on Russia, has 
compromised hopelessly any claim to liberal treatment 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING I have heard on the wireless for a long time 
involves the B.B.C. in greater apparent discredit—I em- 
phasise the adjective for reasons that will appear—than the 
broadcast on P. G. Wodehouse on Tuesday night. The an- 
nouncement that the news would be followed by a talk on 
Wodehouse by “ Cassandra,” of the Daily Mirror, must have 
caused some surprise, but it was nothing to the astonishment 
every listener who heard the talk—cheap, slanderous, feeble- 
violent, calculated inevitably, if it had any effect at all, to 
create a reaction sympathetic to Wodehouse—must have felt 
that the B.B.C. should ever have passed such a script. “ Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse,” we were told among other things—to be 
called Pelham Grenville is evidently a serious aggravation of 
other offences—when the war broke out, was living at Le Tou- 
quet “gambling.” I should like to know the authority for 
that. There are other things I should like to know too. Every 
listener I have spoken to so far had one word for the broadcast 
—outrageous. Disgust with the thing, I understand, at Broad- 
casting House from top to bottom was universal. If the B.B.C. 
had been a free agent it would have been turned down at sight. 
But over a wide and undefined field the B.B.C. must take orders 
from the Ministry of Information, and the orders in this case 
were imperative. Whether the mandate was Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
personally, I have no means of knowing. But the responsibility 
is clearly his. If he has decided that the Daily Mirror is the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form, most of the hard things 
that have been said about his Ministry seem considerably too 
mild. As for Wodehouse, his case has been adequately dealt 
with in temperate comment from many quarters. To revive it 
at all was idiotic psychology. 
. 7 * 7 

There seems to be the same dualism on the vexed question 
of playing the International. There are obvious reasons for 
playing that jingle with the other national anthems now that 
Russia is our ally, if it really is the Russian national anthem. 
And if Russians say it is I suppose it is, in spite of the anomaly 
involved in identifying national and international. There are 
also some reasons for not playing it, but it seems hardly tactful 
to drop the lot, as is now to be done, rather than please 


Moscow. Not being familiar with the sentiments enshrined 
in the alleged anthem, I have been informing myself 
on the subject a little. The poem, song, manifesto, or 


whatever it may be, was, I find, written by a Frenchman— 
hence, no doubt, the common form “ Internationale ”»—which 
seems to bring its Russianism into some question. Its theme 
is sufficiently indicated by the first verse: 

Arise ye starvelings from your slumbers; 

Arise ye criminals of want, 

For reason in revolt now thunders 

And at last ends the age of cant. 

Now away with all superstitions, 

Servile masses arise, arise! 

We'll change forthwith the old conditions 

And spurn the dust to win the prize. 


I should perhaps add the chorus: 

Then, comrades, come rally 

And the last fight let us face; 

The In-ter-na-tion-al 

Unites the human race. 
Well, there it is. If the B.B.C. were asked to broadcast 
the words, I think it might reasonably ask to be excused, on 
aesthetic grounds alone. On the music I am no authority. 


to bring our A.A. guns into action. 
attack us anywhere, coming out of the blue.” 
is a genuine broadcast from the Russian front, or—which seem 
more likely—it is a fake. But if so why? What good Purpos 
was to be served by telling the German people that th 
Russian air-fleet, which had been officially destroyed a fort. 
night before, was knocking German batteries out? Perhaps jt 
was Goering, said to be Gestapo-cordoned on his country-estate 
getting a little of his own back. 


reading (without admiration) Mrs. Cecil Chesterton emphasises 
her view of the migration of G. K. C. from Battersea tp 
Beaconsfield by observing that “it was as though, in the days 
of Queen Anne, it had been proposed to transport Dr. Johnson 
to the Cotswolds.” 
inflicted on the metropolis is a little exaggerated. 
Samuel Johnson had not quite attained the age of five when the 
sovereign in question was gathered to her fathers. He had not 
at that period of his iife acquired his doctorate, and though he 
had two years earlier been brought to London from Lichfield he 
to be touched for the King’s evil it does not appear that either 
his arrival or his departure stirred the life of the city pro- 
foundly. 
Anne would have left Burford and Bibury equally unruffled. 


ing papers to refrain deliberately from mentioning the Sunday 
Express in connexion with the really remarkable lunch which 
that paper gave last week in honour of Raymond Gram Swing; 
if journalistic practice dictates this, journalistic practice reflects 
a regrettable small-mindedness. 
because of the catholicity and distinction of the large audience. 
which included no fewer than eighteen Ministers of the Crown — -— 
It must have involved the Sunday Express in considerable — 
labour and very considerable expense, and members of the , 
staffs of papers which next morning referred frigidly to Mr. 








at the hands of the Allies, but the case of the Baltic sy. The 
may call for reconsideration if they desire that. ae — 
the hope and belief that Russian policy may take so 
direction that we may see emerging from the chaos the ol: 
association of Britain, Russia and France, not as the : 
stituents in any divisive balance of power, but as the in 
on which a new European unity may rest. = 
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The Nazi broadcast picked up by the Daily Express’s rad sector | 
station on Monday, and printed in that paper the next dor and th 
was sensational. “We are attacked almost continuously jy claim | 
Russian fighter-planes,” declared Joachim Richter, Ware. were a 
porter, who professed to be speaking from the Russian om — 

* # ons 


“they swoop over us all of a sudden, and give us no Chance 
. » » These Russian plang 
Now either thi 


* * * * 


In her new book, The Chestertons, which I have just been 


The desolation such an event would have 
Master 





His transport to the Cotswolds in the reign of Queen 


* * + * 


It seemed a little shabby on the part of some London mon- im 
fy 
N\ 


I call the lunch remarkable § FR 








Swing’s speech “at a luncheon in London,” seemed quite able th 
to enjoy the hospitality proffered. . 
* * * . aaa 
i , , os earl; 
More expressive, if unconventional, English—this time from By 
Hong-kong : ap 
“Dear Sir—I am Sing Eu. It is for my personal benefit ! ; 
write for a position in your Honourable firm. I have a flexible ae 
‘ 


brain that will adapt itself to your business and in consequent Fy. 
bring good efforts to your honourable Selves. 
was being impressed upon me in the Peking University in 
which place I graduate Number One. I can drive a typewriter 
with good noise, and my English is simple and great. My Ru 
reference are of good class and shall you hope to see me, they B 4), 
will be read by you with great pleasure. 
left itself from me, for the good reason that the large mat Sa 
had died. 
Honourable Sir, What about it? 
you, I will arrive on the same date that you should guess. 


* education 
My educat the 


My last job has the 


It was on account of no fault of mine at all. So 
If I can be of big uses 1 pr 


JANUS. 
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THE THREAT TO LENINGRAD 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE detached friends of Germany must regard it as a pity 
T that she persists in announcing her wishes as achieve- 
there is so much military success of which 

she might legitimately boast. Her new attack upon Russia 
shows signs of skill, daring and decision. For a few days the 
front has been comparatively at rest. The Germans are, how- 
ever, much too experienced in military operations to allow a 
sector designed for renewed attack to remain entirely peaceful, 
and they have kept up their assaults on various points and 
daim to have captured Vitebsk on Friday, when the Russians 
were announcing that there was no significant change. A few 
tanks may have actually penetrated the Russian posi- 


ments when, in fact, 


German 
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Marshal Mannerheim 
the Karelian Isthmus. 
preceding day, but apparently made little headway in its 
earlier stages. 
Voroshiloff’s attention while the German attack was preparing 
on a much more elaborate scale a little to the south. 


the threat 
Saturday, strong armoured units thrust up the Velikaya river ; 
and, during the night, attempts were made to land troops, 
Presumably east of Narva. 

met with complete disaster. 


> 


s attack north of lake Ladoga and across 
It had begun in the afternoon of the 


Its role was presumably to distract Marshal 


The Finnish attack seems to have impressed no one over 


much, not even Mannerheim, since he could not pretend to 
have achieved any advance until Monday ; and by that time 
the main blow had been launched with some expected suc- 
cesses and unexpected failures. 


As far as one can judge, the 


new offensive was chiefly directed against the flanks of the 
Russian “line.” It appears to be certain that the heaviest 
blow was aimed at the Leningrad sector and, by Wednesday, 


the former capital had become serious. On 


he sea-expedition seems to have 
Thirteen transports were sunk, 


\ 


and thirteen set on fire, while a barge carrying tanks was sunk 
and the escorts were destroyed. Nevertheless, the heavy thrust 
achieved a considerable measure of success; since it was 
admitted that the fighting penetrated to Pskov, which lies 
east (and south) of Lake Peipus. Some of the tanks may have 
made a little headway along the eastern side of the lake, and 
even farther towards the east. The extension of the front of 
attack to Parkov, about fifty miles east of Pskov, suggests that 
some tank units are at large in this direction. This is quite 
intelligible and in accordance with the Russian tactics, which 
attempt to check the main body of the advance while allow- 
ing the tanks to pass through in order to deal with them 
behind the “ front.” 

This elaborate attack, directed towards Leningrad, sug- 
gests that the main thrust towards Smolensk and Moscow is 
proving rather more of a problem than was expected. The 
last news of this sector is that the Germans claim to have 
entered Mohilev on the Dnieper. But the river-line appears 
to be intact. On Sunday, Marshal Timoshenko reoccupied 
Jlobin, on the west bank, and Rogachev, on the east, some 
miles to the south. Of Vitebsk nothing is known beyond the 
Germans’ claim to have taken it on Friday ; but if the town is 
really in their hands the main communications, which seemed 
likely to be cut a fortnight ago, are at last severed. 

Of the sector which the Russians call the south-western 
little is known. The one place that figures in the Russian 
communiqués—Novograd Volinsk—has been appearing in 
them with wearisome monotony for nearly a fortnight. The 
claim that the Germans are before Kiev may mean no more 
than that some tanks have penetrated the Russian positions 
and their fate remains to be determined. Altogether 
there is nothing to suggest that the Russians are not main- 
taining their positions as long as they think they can do 
so cheaply, and nothing that will support the grandiose claims 
made from Hitler’s headquarters. The Germans must con- 
tinue their offensive; and they will develop their campaign by 
a series of surges, on sectors that promise the maximum advan- 
tage and the minimum difficulty. They undoubtedly expected, 
by this time, to have made greater progress towards a decision, 
at less cost; but it now seems probable that they were pre- 
pared for a campaign, while hoping it would neither be pro- 
tracted nor too expensive. 

Their main goal is not territory, valuable as it must be to 
a nation so short of some of the essential supplies of modern 
warfare: it is the destruction of the Russian army. Con- 
versely, the Russians’ objective is not so much the conserva- 
tion of territory as the maintenance of their army in full 
fighting vigour. The Germans have already made great terri- 
torial progress; and it would be folly to underestimate the 
seriousness of the threat which their campaign constitutes for 
Russia. But it remains true that there is, so far, no evidence 
of the Russian army weakening. On the contrary it seems 
evident that they are not even content with a passive defensive. 
They are still skilfully and vigorously counter-attacking the 
enemy whenever his blow seems to be wavering or spent. 
There is no reason to doubt that they are inflicting heavy losses 
upon the Germans, even if the estimates given are not to be 
taken too literally. German and Russian correspondents, either 
implicitly or explicitly, attest this conclusion; and it may yet 
prove the vital factor in the offensive. There are few, if any, 
positions that cannot be taken if the assailant will pay the 
price. The question is how far Hitler is prepared to go; and 
we may rest assured that having taken charge of the offensive 
he will pursue it to the end, even if it should mean his own. 

While these battles are proceeding with unabated violence 
and Russia is bearing this most terrible onslaught, it is gratify- 
ing to note that the position in Syria is at length cleared up. 
Great changes have taken place in the Near and Middle East 
recently, and only with the occupation of Syria can we see the 
outlines of the new and formidable Middle Eastern bloc. 
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General Wavell has taken charge of the defence of India, and 
Iraq has been added to his command so that he can stand 
on guard at the outer approaches. As far as one can see, his 
command is self-contained, and he will be the first Commander- 
in-chief in India whose writ runs up to the frontiers of Turkey 
and Syria. That country, Palestine and Egypt are in the 
hands of his successor, but on very different terms from those 
which obtained while he was in control. General Auchinleck 
has the purely military command, while General Haining con- 
trols the administrative services, and Mr. Lyttelton represents 
the War Cabinet. 

The scheme is an entirely novel way of controlling the com- 


[This considered estimate of the efficiency of the German 


Imperial German army.] 


T may be asserted without exaggeration that the course 

of the first three weeks of the Russo-German war has 
brought considerable surprises not only to public opinion but 
to military circles in this country. A much more impressive 
and far-reaching success on Germany’s part had been expected. 
Now that such a success has failed to materialise, in spite of 
the fact that Hitler had prepared his offensive with his accus- 
tomed thoroughness and had been able to choose the moment 
for his surprise attack, in spite of his throwing in vast masses 
of his best shock troops both on the ground and in the air, 
the vital question presents itself whether the Russian military 
power has been underrated or the German overrated. The 
first hypothesis squares better with all natural preconceptions, 
but there is more inherent probability in the latter. 

It is a profound mistake to regard this army, without 
reservations, as the equal successor of that of 1914-1918 and 
to attribute to it the qualities which the army of Imperial 
Germany demonstrated by its proved efficiency. In fact only 
the intellectual standard of the General Staff of the German 
Army—this does not apply to the General Staff of the Luft- 
waffe in the same degree—is reproduced unlowered on the 
army of today. More than that, it may be assumed that the 
average quality of the rank and file in the purely technical 
sphere corresponds similarly with that of the last World War. 
On the other hand the morale of the troops is without ques- 
tion far inferior to that of the army of 25 years ago, and for 
the great mass of the Officers’ Corps in every department we 
must assume a far lower average capacity. The heads of the 
German Reichswehr estimated at the beginning of the re- 
armament campaign that at least a ten years’ term was neces- 
sary to produce in the officers of the new army, representing 
something like a tenfold expansion, the moral and technical 
qualities of the Imperial Officers’ Corps. This was unattain- 
able without a long and systematic training-course. The 
Officers’ Corps in the Luftwaffe and the Panzer detachments, 
which had been practically improvised overnight and had to 
base their training not on practical experience on a large 
scale but almost wholly on paper plans, required a still 
longer period of thorough-going training to bring them to 
efficiency. Hitler refused to allow his army this period. This 
army must therefore necessarily be distinguished from the 
Imperial Army to its detriment by lower moral standards and a 
lower standard of purely technical efficiency, as the best of 
the infantry officers are the first to recognise. In the War 
Office in Berlin there were no illusions about the weaknesses 
forced on it by Hitler’s policy, and recourse was had to various 
compensations. Chief among these was the substitution of 
quantity for quality and the development of new methods of 
warfare which might prove decisive through a systematic 
insistence on mass-operations. 

This clearly involved recourse to the basic principles of 
Russian strategy, which meant a qualitative falling-away from 
the standard set for the German army by Moltke and Schlieffen. 
The close co-operation between Russian and German military 
circles in the era of Germany’s secret rearmament, before the 
days of Hitler, had, as is clearly seen today, resulted in a cer- 
tain approximation from both directions. It worked for the 
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plex situations that govern the Middle East. Jf it 
possible, all the forces there should be supplied from 
At some time they may be ; and, if they are, Mr, Lyttelton 
have problems enough to tax the finest brain. What jg 
from our present knowledge is the skilful prevision of e 
bilities that may well threaten India at the same time thes al 
imperil the northern flank of the Suez positions. For th. P 
time a wis and adequate scheme has been provided well 
advance of the eventualities with which it has to deal Yr, 
the possible development of a strong Arab bloc on the Bri 
side, this theatre of the war may be considered as secure 
it can be made. 


army of today reaches us from a former Siaff Officer in the 


Russians in a positive, for the Germans in a negative, sen» 
This fact of the degeneration of German military craft wa; 
no way concealed from the German War Ministry. But y 
knowledge that the Western Powers, particularly France, wey 
ignoring the maintenance of their armaments to an incredijj 
degree, in spite of the creation of Hitler’s military dictatorship 
justified some hope in a resounding success for the Germ 
mass-tactics. 

The events of the past year have fully justified these expecy, 
tions in the fieid of strategy. In the matter of quality 
German Army has been proved inferior in many engagemen 
particularly in Poland. The masses which Germany cou 
throw into the conflict none the less worked in the end lik 
a steam-roller and won the decision. The mass-attack by tank 
in particular, which throughout manifested no abnormal tech 
nical efficiency, broke the strategy of the enemy in Poland an/ 
Flanders. The unfamiliar mass-attack by Stukas had in th 
first instance a decisive effect on the morale of the enemy, ani 
considerably facilitated the advance of the Panzer force 
Finally it must be added that the officers of the Polish, Frend 
and British armies opposed more or less out-moded principle: 
of warfare to these modern methods of attack. In particu 
they clung pathetically to the theory that after a deep bres: 
through by enemy forces an immediate and general retir. 
ment was essential, instead of trying to close up the from 
behind the tanks that had broken through and isolating then 
Their own troops, on the other hand, as soon as they wer 
surrounded, in most cases regarded a continuance of tk 
struggle as useless. The Russian methods of today demo- 
strate that these principles were mistaken. A break-through 
by tanks alone is not so completely decisive as a break-through 
achieved by strong infantry forces in the last war was. Bu 
it stands to reason that only an army which could oper 
these mass Panzer-forces in manoeuvres in peace-time coull 
acquire the necessary familiarity with this new factor and la 
the foundation for newer tactical methods. Only the German 
and Russians were in a position to do that. 

So far as concerns the air the Nazi assumptions regardig 
mass-formations were completely falsified. In this elemem 
quality still remains decisive, and the technical quality d 
material is no less important than the morale and training d 
the crews. In the Battle of Britain last summer the RAF 
to all appearances decided the issue of the war already. Ther 
spectacular victory over Goering’s badly trained and never ver) 
highly-tempered masses made an invasion of Great Britain for 
Hitler impossible at the only time when a definite chance d 
victory offered itself. 

When a repetition of the attempt at invasion in the la 
four months seemed still less propitious, and the attitude d 
the United States promised to rectify the material inequality 
to Great Britain’s advantage, Hitler had to change from: 
Bli‘zkrieg to a long-drawn-out war of exhaustion. That meat! 
that he must assure himself at any price of an unlimited pre 
vision of oil. He hesitated for a long time between an attad 
on Iraq and an attack on the Caucasus. His generals declarté 
for the former, for they were familiar with the Red Army aw 
knew that they could not overcome it with mass-assaults alont 
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, Hitler’s time-table was thrown out by the unexpected 
cance of Yugoslavia. General Rommel’s offensive and 
i 4 Ali’s rebellion fizzled out before Hitler could occupy 
to and bring Turkey to subjection. There was nothing 
TS d or esclore, but the attack on Russia, since the minimum 
Of og *essions essential to Hitler were not to be extorted from 
that gg oo™ » by peaceful means. But—now the German mass- 
Pr the ov "came up against the still greater Russian mass- 
, We formations. The German army lost its chief source of strength, 
ep Mie Samson when his hair was cut off. It could manifestly 
De Brit wt command a decisive superiority in quality, which alone 
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mations 


= wld secure victory over the Russians. Thus Hitler’s army 
: threatened with destruction in the material field (petrol) as 
. the moral, before the downfall of Stalin and the enthrone- 
went of Russian quislings can be accomplished through 
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HE precise status of American policy and opinion toward 
the war must puzzle Britishers; it puzzles Americans. I 
Ncredibh tae just returned from a journalistic survey-trip to the 
‘atorship Pyific Coast, combined with prolonged zig-zags in the Middle 
Germ West and close contact with Washington. What follows is the 
yest synthesis I can make of official and popular policy and 
Sxpecte siewpoints : 
aity th . : : : — ~ ; 

’ The entire nation is completely and irrevocably committed 
- “Hi toa policy of all-out aid to Britain.. This much goes without 
y- saying; there is scarcely any expressed opposition to this policy. 


aa An overwhelming majority of the nation is ready to aid 
| tech. Britain with naval action or whatever else may be necessary 
nd ane” bring about Nazi defeat, but if you ask people : Should we 
in tg 6°10 War? they are loath to reply Yes. They are not yet 
ry, any aD that actual ‘participation in the war will be necessary 
force @ "° avoid British defeat. 


Freniig But if President Roosevelt, with the collaboration of 





ncipke Congress. should decide that participation in the war is the 
ticu§ oly way to avoid British defeat, I am convinced that the 
brea. country would overwhelmingly agree. 

retin However, the President himself is not yet (in early July) 


fron ready to agree publicly that war-participation is absolutely 
them necessary. He does not now seem to be leading public opinion 
were in that direction. He seems apprehensive of public resistance. 
f the ® He appears still to cling to the hope that the war may be won 
mon @ by Britain with American aid “ short of war.” It is my con- 
ough viction, after weeks of talking with leaders from Atlantic to 
ough Pacific, that the President is hanging back more than is neces- 
Bull ary.* I believe the country is rather puzzled, and would 
erat tespond to strong leadership. Indeed, I think that so long as 
oui f the President waits for public opinion to get ahead of him, he 
lay f 8 definitely playing into non-interventionists’ hands. 
nan On my trip I talked with numerous isolationist leaders. 
Nearly all of them told me the same thing: “ As long as the 
lin President keeps on telling us that it may not be necessary to 
ent get into the war, we shall continue our resistance. When the 
dff President is ready'to tell Congress that now war is necessary, 
df and if Congress agrees, we will instantly cease all our opposi- 
.— ton and will enlist ‘ for the duration.’ ” 
er On two or three occasions, as in his last Fireside Chat, the 
N—® President has seemed to say that the debate was over. At that 
or time, one outstanding isolationist leader of my acquaintance 
df assumed that the President’s remarks were the equivalent of an 
executive declaration of war, and he prepared a speech indicat- 
sf ig that the time had come to close ranks and go down the 
ff fatal road with the Administration. On the very next day, in 
yh 2 Press Conference, the President declined to support a policy 
af of convoys or the repeal of the Neutrality Act. Whereupon 
t— the isolationist rewrote his speech, again assuming that the 
debate was still open. Similarly, when, on June 30th in Boston, 
Secretary of Navy Knox urged the belligerent use of the Navy, 
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* “ag " = 3 . ‘ ‘ 
This article was written before the American occupation of Iceland 
was announced.—Ep. The Spectator. 
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sufficiently decisive German victories. It is possible—though 
it is naturally not imevitable—that Hitler's military power may 
collapse this autumn. At any rate the first round in the war 
has definitely ended to Russia’s advantage, and it is a well- 
established fact that hardly any more difficult strategic task 
can be imposed than to get moving again an offensive that has 
once been brought to a tactical standstill, especially where the 
invader has to bring up his supplies over far greater distances 
than the defender. From Berlin to Polotsk is more than 650 
miles, from Moscow to Polotsk is about 340. 

It may be added that the consequences of an eventual 
military collapse of the Nazis in Russia would be much more 
far-reaching in the political than in the military field, but the 
writer does not feel called on to develop that particular theme 
here. 


ROOSEVELT’S TACTICS 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


By Air Mail. 
the President countered twentv-four hours later by stating that 
he clung to the hope that the United States could stay out of 
the war. This is the sort of tight-rope walking which has baffled 
American opinion. Its explanation is simply that the Presi- 
dent wishes public opinion to lead. He permits—rather, 
encourages—his Cabinet officials to state their views with the 
utmost vigour. He observes the public reaction. Then he 
moderates the position somewhat with a statement of his own. 
But the President is very definitely not pushing public opinion 
toward a declaration of war. He is holding back, almost 
inviting public opinion to push him on ahead. He evidently 
wishes the verdict of history to be that he carried the United 
States into the war, if or when that is the result, only after 
exercising superhuman efforts to stay out. It is possible that 
his position as a war-time President would be stronger after 
such preliminaries. ; 

Moreover, there are two other practical factors which are 
easy to overlook. First, it is far from certain that the President 
could get Congress at this time to give him an actual declara- 
tion of war. Congress would most probably support repeal of 
the Neutrality Act, and some kind of legislation authorising 
convoy-action or the equivalent. But a straight declaration of 
war, with no more direct provocation than Germany has 
hitherto given, would be difficult to obtain. In those cir- 
cumstances perhaps the President is wise in going along slowly, 
rather than risking a defeat which would leave his last state 
far worse than his present position. Second, it may well be 
that the state of American military and naval forces is not yet 
adequate to support a declaration of war. Perhaps naval craft 
cannot be spared for substantial convoy-duties while holding 
the Pacific and the Panama Canal. Perhaps the Army and 
Marine Corps are not yet prepared to handle an expeditionary 
force capable of taking over the Azores or Dakar. It is ex- 
tremely likely that a declaration of war would today be difficult 
to support with decisive American military action. Remember 
how long after our declaration in 1917 it was that we had to 
depend on the assistance of Britain and France in many military 
spheres. Would it not be better, therefore, to defer a declara- 
tion of war until the United States can enforce it with a 
veritable blitz? 

These are cogent points. They partly explain why President 
Roosevelt has not allowed himself to be drawn into asking for a 
declaration when he might either not get it or might not be 
able to back it up. However, his associates have not ceased 
to prepare the public for stronger action. And the President’s 
moderation and long-suffering hope of victory short of war by 
the United States may be the best possible preparation for 
what ought to come later. It must not be forgotten that the 
President is basically committed to war if that becomes neces- 
sary. On March 15th he said that the United States would aid 
Britain “ until victory is won.” On May 27th he declared that 
the United States would defend the approaches of the western 
hemisphere against Nazi attack, and asserted the “ancient 
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American doctrine of the freedom of the seas.” On June 20th, 
discussing the ‘ Robin Moor,’ he told Congress: “ We are not 
yielding and we do not propose to yield” freedom of the seas 
to the “ Nazi movement of world conquest.” The other side 
of the picture, the President’s hesitations and softenings, is 
tactical. To many Americans—to me, after my transconti- 
nental survey—his tactics seem conceivably to be making his 
ultimate task more difficult. I believe the country is eager to 
follow the President wherever he will lead them. But it must 
not be forgotten that Mr. Roosevelt is a supreme student of 
the American public mind. Hitherto, he has always sensed 
the public mood exactly and successfully. Probably he is 
right now. It is only halfway through the chapter. 

Despite inevitable disappointments, the American tempo of 
defence-production continues at a high pace. Various dis- 
couraging reports have come to light, but they have stirred 
people and Government to harder and sterner efforts. 
Criticism of the Army and its General Staff, as well as the 
structural set-up of the national defence efforts, has recently 
been very great. This is admirable, for only by uncovering 
inadequacies now can they be corrected. And even with such 
shortcomings, American production is inescapably swinging 
into highest speed. Labour troubles have greatly lessened. 
The Russian war, whatever its outcome, seemed to Americans 
a great opportunity to aid Britain during a respite, and they 
expect their Government to take advantage of the lull to get 
greater and ever greater supplies across. Things might be 
much worse. 


THE PLIMSOLL LINE RISES 


By JAMES HANLEY 


[The line which indicates the limit to which a ship may 
be loaded is generally known as the Plimsoll Line] 


AILING in and out of bombed ports and dodging the mines, 
watching for the periscope, the prelude to the open 
boat, and the mind made up for that, wondering about the 
family at home, the tanker fired and the cargo boat sunk under 
one—these are the things around which the average sailor’s life 
revolves, the daily curriculum. They are part of the job. This 
being so, I was somewhat surprised the other day, when, in the 
course of conversation with a bosun newly arrived home from a 
long and arduous trip, none of these things were mentioned, 
all the more so since they have been accepted in terms of “ the 
job.” Two ships had gone under him, in quick succession, 
but he made no mention of it, and it seemed fairly obvious that 
he had not the slightest intention of referring to the matter. 
He did agree that the shipping-position was bad. His mind 
was made up about that. He wasn’t a statistician, he didn’t 
think of the matter in terms of the monthly reports on losses, 
he simply said, and in the most casual way, “ The Plimsoll line 
is going up.” 

He was concerned about that. Not about bombs or mines or 
torpedoes or raiders, merely about that safety-line, and 
he was old enough to remember the hard fight that won it, and 
he had the greatest admiration for the lone crusader who spent 
most of his life battling with indifference and prejudice. 
“ Aye, it’s going up a bit every day,” he said. And there was 
the bone of the shipping position so far as he was concerned. 
“ That’s how it is,” he added after a long silence. He was 
more than concerned, he felt really sad about the matter, it 
was a blow to him. He didn’t mind the other dangers, going to 
sea was dangerous all the time, war added to normal dangers, 
but he did mind that rising line. 

“That is so, then?” I said. “Aye! A little bit higher 
every day. It’s the cargo space, you see. It can’t be helped. 
Not enough ships. You may think I’m blowing my whistle too 
hard, but the fact is that Plimsoll line means as much to a 
sailor as Magna Carta meant to the people in King John’s time. 
You see Mr. Plimsoll is more than a name to sailors. You 
might think it funny, but if it wasn’t for Saint Christopher Mr. 
Plimsoll would have been the patron saint of the sea. No man 


understood the sea less than he did, no man was further 
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removed from the sailor’s life than he was. yet NO one § 
harder than he did, what seemed like a losing battle 
atime. But he won through, and that line round a *, 
like a lifebuoy. Make no mistake about it. sailors 
Plimsoll as the greatest friend they ever had. If he ~ 
it was going up today, why he’d turn in his grave, Bur, 
say, it can’t be helped. There’s not enough ships,” ‘ 

And that was how he saw the whole business, ip term 
a white line running round a ship from stern to stern It 
like the hauling down of a flag, it was a sort of surrender 
whole conversation centred round this. “They'll have 4 
something about it,” he said, direct, earnest, “ have to do x 
thing about it.” I tried to break him off the subject by aii 
what he thought about the war. “ Well,” he said, “T wy 
the last war, at sea, of course, and I find we're dod; 
same sort of swine as before.” And that was that. Fo 
eight hours ashore and he was going off again, during whi 
time he saw his family housed, and buried his mother, apr 
home just after a blitz. He made no comments. aired 
opinions, these things seemed to lack the element of surpne 
he might have been doing that sort of thing all his life, 

“ Never know where you’re going from one trip to angi 
Ah, well! ...” 

I asked him what he thought about the position ashore. 
was very forthright about the dockers. “ Some of them y 
doing a damned fine job,” he said, “and some of them » 
lousy.” He was emphatic, he meant it. And that, so far as} 
was concerned, summed up the position at the docks. He} 
been bombed two or three times, torpedoed twice. About ¢ 
there were no reactions, there was nothing to say. I did 
press for them. He was just the sort of sailor one often fini 
sitting alone on a hatch-top, quiet, reflective, enjoying fugit 
periods. of isolation from his mates. He worried about ij 
family whilst away at sea, but that was only the worry of eve 
sailor afloat. He liked his present ship, touching the wi 
with the stump of his index finger (the better part of it havig 
disappeared in an accident) “ touching wood.” She was a lit) 
ship, “not much good for convoys.” He expressed a preles 
ence for taking chances, not liking what he called “ the ar 
risk.” 

He was optimistic about the American shipbuilding p 
gramme, “ build ships as fast as they build cars,” and this mi 
him very hopeful. The whole man spoke then, nothing » 
hidden, one realised then that he had no other concern in i 
wide world but this question of Mr. Plimsoll and his safey 
line. He tapped the table again with his finger-stump, a 
like the musician tapping for coda returned to the rising | 

“Worst thing that ever could have happened, believe a 
Men don’t like it, but, of course, as I say, it can’t be helped 
Hope for the best, I suppose. Just think of the fight that d 
than put up, against every sort of obstacle, and now | 
what’s happened, and what’s worse, you never hear a won 
about the matter. Taken for granted, sort of thing. Thi 
what gets my goat. Like hauling down your flag.” 

He might have gone on talking about this subject for how 
had I given any encouragement. It was like the lowering of 
creed or a belief into the grave. It was as though Mr. Plims 
himself had suddenly been robbed of his seif-respect. Perhay 
at that very moment the old gentleman was turning in} 
grave. Certainly he could never have wished a greater adm 
than this dour little bosun. 
was,” he said, then diverged slightly. ‘“ Funny thing,” he we 
on, “ but d’you know that at that time our strongest support 
in the long fight for safety at sea were the miners. Aye! I! 
a good sailor that remembers how they helped .. .” And 
he pulled up sharp, looking at the clock. 

“ Must be getting along,” he said, making to move. He¥ 
sailing at midnight. He finished his drink and got up. Th 
he sized me up. “ You asked me what I thought about things 
he said, “ and I told you, didn’t I? Mr. Plimsoll’s line is g¢ 
up—up. Well, so long,” he said, and with a cheery wavt 
the hand left the pub. 

And that was one sailor’s opinion on the shipping-posi® 
today. 





“ Sailor’s best friend, Plimog 
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EAGLE-HEART 


By DAVID WINSER 





ITH deep curiosity Henry Begay surveyed the Hopi 
village. He had heard of the Hopis, whom the Americans 
would have found it difficult to distinguish from his own 
Indian tribe, the Navahos. Nevertheless he regarded them as 
utterly different. It was almost a coincidence that they had 
prownish-red skin and dark hair. Their language was foreign, 
gs queer as their habit of living in little communities and 
working on farms for a living. He did not understand them. 
He did not even like them. They were conservative, rather 
gif-absorbed, people. He could not imagine any of them in his 
own free and wonderful life, riding after the horses and cattle 
on the red Arizona prairie. He wondered if they had ever 
been on top of a mountain, and seen the deep red cracks of 
canyons stretching for a hundred miles, or heard the cool 
whisper of pines above the flower-covered mountainside. 
He asked his father, riding along by his side. In a few 
hundred yards they would be inside the village itself, and he 
sill wanted to know more about these people before he met 

















































D anoth 
them 
hore, He asked him about the mountains. 
them x “Oh, yes,” his father said, in his soft Navaho, “they climb 
them af mountains.” He pointed with his chin to the San Francisco 
far as} peaks, magnificent and blue, to the south-east. “ Over there,” 
He hal he said, “ they have a sacred mountain.” 
bout “But they have no horses. Do they walk all that way?” 
did , “They run. In one day they can run there.” 
7 7 John Begay was silent. This was a hew aspect of the Hopi 
wes life. He realised that running sixty miles in a day made them 
of ea least strong. “ They should have horses,” he said, “ but 
er that is a fine thing to do, to run that way.” 
+ have “They*are strong,” said his father. “Also they grow very 
Sa lig excellent peaches.” 
pret It was the peaches they had come for, and anything else 
¢ eng ©=they could get. His father came every year to Moenkopi to 
trade. For the first time he had allowed John Begay to come 
gp with him. 
1S mad As they rode into the village John Begay was prepared to 
ng way accept the Hopis. This running had undoubtedly impressed 
int him. But almost the first thing he saw made his blood run 
safe Suddenly cold. An eagle, leashed and unkempt, sat awkwardly 
p, a on one of the stone walls. John Begay’s secret name was 
g line Eagle Heart, and he had always loved to see eagles soaring and 
emg drifting in the deep blue Arizona sky. He was made ill by 
lp this captivity. Nevertheless, to please his father, he made no 
at jm temark. He went to the house of his father’s special friend, 
If =and sat there dutifully, listening to their casual laughter and 
wows half-understood jokes. For the most part his father used 
Tha Hopi, or American ; Navaho was too hard for the Hopis to 
learn. He heard them talking about the season, and the rodeo 
howe at Flagstaff. And all the time he was worrying about the eagle. 
} a Supposing he was chained here, he thought. Supposing ke 
mi =was not even chained, but just had to spend the rest of his 
af time in this little village of houses. Just outside the door he 
1 i could see the dramatic green of the Hopi farms. It was 
mg cheerful, pleasant, after the level dryness of the road from 
me §6=Red Lake. But if he had to stay here, never again ride his 
wea) horse, how would he feel? And it must be worse for the eagle, 
ti} oh, far worse. There was a long pause in the conversation, 
i and he dared to speak to his father. 
he “That eagle,’ he said, “I do not understand what it is 
doing there on the wall.” 
His father hushed him. “It is something sacred,” he said 
" vaguely. “ They keep it for a ceremony.” 





_ Then they would kill it. He was sure of that. And suppos- 
ing this was one of the eagles he had seen near his home, 
dipping and sailing above the magnificent bulk of Navaho 
Mountain. He had seen one himself, well above the top of 
the mountain. And yet on the top one could already see far 
beyond the Navaho reservation, which stretched a hundred and 








fifty miles to the southwards. The eagle must have seen further 
than that, for he was higher, and his eyes were clearer. Suppos- 
ing it was this eagle which now sat chained, his view blocked 
by little stone houses? Unkempt, forlorn, to be killed by these 
stolid Hopis who wore such outlandish clothes. Quietly he 
crept out of the house. It was evening, and there was no one 
about. He went and stood idly near the eagle, waiting with 
incredible patience for dusk. He was sure the eagle would 
strike at him if he came near. His only hope was that it would 
recognise a brother. But he had to go near. His name com- 
pelled him. 

At last it was dark. He walked forward, talking softly to the 
eagle in Navaho. “I am Eagle-Heart,” he said. “I too have 
been on the high mountains. These people go to mountains, 
but they do not understand us. They live in villages, and are 
not at all free. I have come, I who am Eagle-Heart, because 
I am to free you.” 


The eagle looked at him with its fierce slits of eyes. John 
Begay. was frightened, but still he advanced. 

“TI am Eagle-Heart,” he repeated softly. 
free you.” 

At last he was within striking range, and the eagle had not 
He held out a hand tentatively, and clutched the 
strong leather leash. The eagle sat silently. Its eyes were 
half closed. It made no sign. He took out his knife and cut 
the leash, and then jumped backwards and into the shadows. 
The eagle did not move, and slowly John Begay crept away, 
too far away to be discovered. He came into the house where 
they were staying, quietly. He was disconcerted. 

“T was up near the mesa,” he said to his father. 
gtazing is good there.” 

Next morning, at dawn, they woke up, and walked out into 
the village. The sun was rising, a curiously misshapen mass, 
far away beyond the sagebrush. In the distance someone was 
singing a dawn-song. He went, casually walking, to see where 
the eagle had been. He wondered if it had been dead the 
night before, or crushed in spirit, or if he had not cut the leash 
through properly. Suddenly one of the Hopis cried out in 
alarm, and his heart jumped with happiness. There was a 
terrific rush of wings in the dawn silence, the sight of a bird 
soaring just above one of the stone houses and then sweeping 
higher and higher. It set off north, upwards toward Navaho 
Mountain. A strip of leather dangled down. 

John Begay found his father at his side and turned to him 
“ They have let the eagle go,” he said. 
They have curious ideas. I 
Luxuriously, he 


“TI am come to 


moved. 


“ The 


an expressionless face. 
“I do not understand the Hopis. 
am glad they have let him go, all the same.” 
ate a peach. 


THE GUESS 


We buried them beneath the deep green hill— 
A little Ark full, women, men and cattle, 
Children and household pets, engrossed by war. 
And then one morning they were back again, 
And held as once before their little reign. 

All joys and sorrows but the last were there; 
That day erased ; no pit or mound of battle. 
They lay as by some happy chance reborn 

An hour or two before the birth of ill, 

And ere ill came they’d be away again. 

Quick leave and brief reward, so lightly worn. 


I watched them move between sleep and awake. 

It was a dream and could not be fulfilled, 

For all these ghosts were blessed. Yet there seemed 
Nothing more natural than blessedness, 

Nor any life as true as this I dreamed, 

So that I did not feel that I had willed 

These forms, but that a long forgotten guess 

Had shown, past chaos, the natural shape we take. 


MuIR. 


EDWIN 
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THE THEATRE 


At the New Theatre. 


* King John.’’ By William Shakespeare 


Tus is one of those rare Shakespearian productions which 
recreate the play, and it is an infinite pity that London will lose it 
again at the end of the week. The credit must be divided between 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, the producer, the fine cast which carries no 
weak tail at all—no graceful extras or unmelodious heralds, and 
even the designer, Mr. Frederick Crooke—who has created a 
sense of glory out of a few flags and scraps of carpet material. 
But the producer must take the chief share, for who could have 
expected this feeling of continuous excitement at what most 
people think one of the dullest of Shakespeare’s plays? With an 
unerring sense of time, with a critic’s choice of cuts, and with 
groupings which show a fine poetic insight (that conference of 
the noses in a shadowy corner, the long thin pointed one and the 
vulture’s beak, when John and Philip come to dubious terms: the 
agonising stretch of Blanch’s hands torn between loyalties in a 
meaningless war: the kings sagging in their soldiers’ arms during 
the equal battle). Mr. Guthrie detaches the real theme of the 
play from the red herrings of history and Arthurian pathos— 
the theme of the plain man lost in a world of cunning statesmen 
swapping pacts of non-aggression. Philip the Bastard is magni- 
ficently played by Mr. George Hagan (I have never heard verse 
better spoken), who brings out the darkening tragedy of honesty 
tied despairingly to evil because no other allegiance claims him, 
finding relief in bloodshed alone. And behind, directing all with 
his white eyeballs, is Mr. Ernest Milton’s evil melancholic king 
whose jokes smell of brimstone like the squibs Marlowe tied to the 
devils’ tails. Mr. Milton is an actor with trying mannerisms, but 
here is the part that fits exactly every Gothic twist of voice and 
gesture. How beautifully he expresses the sadness of the damned 
and jesting soul, speaking of “ that idiot laughter” or praying in a 
burst of melancholy enlightenment for all the dead who are to 
die suddenly and unprepared in his dynastic battle. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


MUSIC 


The Promenade Concerts 


A MONTH earlier than usual, and in the Albert Hall, Sir Henry 
Wood opened his forty-seventh season of Promenade Concerts 
last Saturday. It is planned to last six weeks—and let us hope 
that nothing will happen this year to shorten its course. The 
programmes remain much what they have been ever since the 
concerts became firmly crowded gallery of 
popular masterpieces with some examples of contemporary work 


established as a 
interspersed. The contemporaries come off less well this year, 
in that there are no actual novelties, but there is a sufficiency of 
them to keep that side of the scheme in being. As for the old 
friends, they are all there—sometimes, one thinks, too thick on 
the ground. One evening, for instance, affords two Symphonies 
of Mozart, Brahms’s Second Pianoforte Concerto, and then, to 
top up, his Fourth Symphony in E minor. Another programme 
consists of Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, followed by a secondary concert of Wagner, Verdi 
and Bach-Wood. There’s richness for you! And the point is 
that the riches are there, for you and me to hear—and we need 
not, after all, stay for more than we can digest. 

“To hear” I have just written—well, the music is audible in 
the Albert Hall, but it is not easy to listen to with attention. The 
experts, called in to deal with the echo, have tempered its louder 
reboations with screens and curtains—incidentally producing a 
background for the orchestra that might serve for one of Dali’s 
day-dreams—but they have done so at the price of damping 
down the resonance. The orchestral tone is reduced to a faint 
and far-off sound that seems to come from somewhere in the 
next parish. It is like music played out of doors, without firm- 
ness or solidity of texture, and the detail is lost. And every now 
nd then, by some freak of the acoustics, an irrelevant note or two 
from a horn or clarinet will suddenly detach itself completely from 
its context and come startlingly at you as if with a personal 
message from the player. I write as one sitting in the stalls about 
three-quarter-way round the horseshoe. There I must say that I 
found it extremely hard to keep attention fixed upon the elusive 
On Monday, placed opposite the orchestra, I found the 
volume of tone sufficient but the echo more pronounced. So it 
seems to be a tale of swings and roundabouts. 

The first programme typical in its profusion—the 
“ Cockaigne ” Overture, Walford Davies’s “Solemn Melody” in 
memory of a distinguished and beloved musician, a couple of 
airs sung by Miss Suddaby, Rachmaninov’s Paganini 


sounds. 


was 


, ’ 
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Variations and Beethoven’s Vth Symphony—as 
presumably print it—and so on, after the interval, 


we Must now 


° . to Sain. 
Saéns’ “Carnival of Animals” and “The Flying Dutchman? 


Overture. Mr. Cyril Smith played Rachmaninov’s ¢laby 
Lisztian work with a fine bravura, but this suffered more than 
the rest from the !ack of propinquity. Distance lends 1» 
enchantment to musical virtuosity, ; 
Monday evening broke a tradition nearly as old as the Proms 
For Wagner yielded up the first part of the programme to Tehai. 
kovsky. The particular attraction was the opportunity of hearing 
an unknown work of that composer—a work whose existence 
has, in the light of its persistent absence from our concert. 
programmes, always seemed incredible. For how can one believe 
in a pianoforte concerto written at the height of his powers by 
composer of Tchaikovsky’s fame and popularity when jc js com. 
pletely ignored by pianists? Yet here it was, since hearing muy 
be believing—and hearing explained the mystery. It is q bad, 
dull work. In the first movement there is hardly an idea thy 
is not trivial—an adumbration of a theme in the “ Pathetic” ; 
poorly handled—and the whole vast movement does not contgig 
two bars of real invention or character. After so much mete 
note-spinning the tepid charms of the slow movement, which has 
some interesting writing for concertante solo strings, and the 
rapid rattle of the finale can do nothing to redeem it. If the 
existence of the work had seemed incredible before, now its com. 
position by a composer so temperamental as Tchaikovsky and 
generally so fertile in broad and taking melodies seems quite 
inexplicable. He certainly had not his aching, sentimental heart 
in the labour of writing it, as he had in “Romeo and Juliet” 
and that exquisitely tender reverie in the first movement of the 

4th Symphony which were its neighbours on this occasion, 
DyneLey Hussey, 


THE CINEMA 


** The Devil and Miss Jones.”’ 
of New Orleans.” 


, 


Tate 


At the Gaumont. ** The Flame 
At the Leicester Square Theatre. 


Few of the strikers who provide New York’s assorted picket- 
lines will ultimately be rewarded with a trip to Honolulu at their 


employer’s expense. Yet if you object to the luxury liner as the 
climax to The Devil and Miss Jones you will be moved less by 
political considerations than by the obvious fact that the New 
York City of the film is much too pleasant a place to leave; South 
Sea beaches could never be a substitute for the teeming friendliness 
of this mass of hilariously writhing flesh which is Coney Island 
It is true that when the time comes for the more private affec- 
tions of the journey home on the Elevated, the boy friend (Robert 
Cummings) has broken off with Miss Jones (Jean Arthur) because 
be believes that black-listed trade-union organisers make bad 
husbands. But we know that The Devil (Charles Coburn) is 
really a guardian angel, and when he decided to track down the 
labour agitators in his department-store by posing as an aged 
shop-assistant we had a hunch that he would end up on th 
employees’ side of the board-room table commanding his terrified 
directors to grant union recognition and better working condi- 
tions to his bewildered fellow-delegates. In the interval the 
millionaire in sheep’s clothing has been enraged by the exquisite 
sarcasm of a supercilious floor-walker (Edmund Gwenn), has been 
displayed on a political platform as a broken victim of capitalist 
exploitation, and later compelled to cover his incompetence as a 
salesman by arranging for his butler to bring docile customers 
to his counter. 

The Devil and Miss Jones is the funniest film for months, and 
chief credit must go to Sam Wood, the director, and to Charles 
Coburn, who is now unsurpassed as a screen comedian. The 
acting is excellent throughout, story and dialogue are admirable, 
but the most remarkable thing about this film is the warmth 
of affection it carries for its New York shop assistants and their 
life in the city. The sociology and politics of the theme are 
not much more than pegs to carry a Capra-like story, but the 
treatment is such that the film does say something worthwhile 
about the growing social sense of a much-neglected section of 
the community. The shop assistants have made progress since 
the days of Kipps, and Jean Arthur puts into the bright eyes 
of Miss Jones the light of social vision. 

The Flame of New Orleans is a disaspointment. The 
and dresses of 1841 are beautiful, and photographed as they 
deserve ; Roland Young is very funny as a fastidious banker, who 
is worsted by rough-hewn Bruce Cabot in his pursuit of the 
hand of a bogus countess (Marlene Dietrich). But where was 
René Clair, who was supposed to be directing? 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


BRITAIN AND A NEW ORDER 


gp—In an articic vhich Commander King-Hall contributes to your 
camber of July 11th he gives utterance to a cry which now sounds in 
out ears from all sides, that : 

for a New Order which we intend to set up for Europe. Neither 
Commander King-Hall nor others who raise this cry seem to me to 
scoonise the vital distinction between position in regard to a 
85 litler’s. Hitler can state what the New 


to be because he conceives of himself imposing 





we should announce a concrete plan 


our 
New Order and I precisely 
Order of Europe 


that Order. On other nand, the whole point of our contention 
~ that we do not desire to impose any order, but secure the liberty 
for the several nations to determine their own political life. No doubt 


ring what action we are going to take 
But it is in regard to our own 





sady to be consid 


beating Nazidom. 





ll have freedom of choice, and our immediate 

; ill vy to order our own national life so that it may be 

free from the ¢ which have beset it in the past. True, our own 

national life cannot be happy unless the world as a whole is in a 

a sctory state, but in regard to other nations we can do no more 

han order which appears to us the best and intimate 
o conform to that order if they are willing. 


illusion of Commander King-Hall and others that 
tage put forward a “blue print.” The first question 
the nations now under the German yoke, if they are set 
extent and in what way they will combine. But 
be answered till we know what kind of Germany 
ave. If Germany remains a danger, some kind of 
yng the other nations—League or Federation—will 
he But if the German danger is eliminated, there seems 
no reason why the variety of numerous separate sovereign States 
should not continue in Europe, provided they make general arrange- 
i ffairs of common interest on the analogy of our postal 
before the war. If Germany is not a danger, I do not 
other Power is likely to be. Russia 1s not likely to try 
ny countries except those small ones immediately con- 








contre 
free, will be to what 


this question cannot 








*] 


sublugate 
to it, and we can hardly today regard the military power of 
If Germany is defeated, there seems no reason 
It became 


nguous 
July as dangerous! 
its becoming again dangerously aggressive 
after 1918 only because of the gross negli- 
gence of those at the head of the British and French nations, who 
rmament to be carried through which might easily have 
prevented in its earlier stages. We may hope that next time 
n will have been learnt. Thus, if a blue print put forward 
saged a federation of European States for collective security, 
t apply only to such a of things as would follow a 
compromise peace which left Germany still dangerous 

One argument commonly put forward is that if we issued the blue 
of a New Order, that would have great propaganda-value and 
ise elements in Europe which now hesitate. I do not 
I imagine thai the chief desire 


to anticipate 





iggressive 


erously 











State 


ay tO Our Ca 


grounds of this supposition. 





f French and Poles and Norwegians and Dutch and Belgians and 
Gieeks and Yugoslavs—perhaps also of Italians and Rumanians—is 
to be set free from the German yoke. We have announced as plainly 
as we can to do this is our war-aim. Has Commander King-Hall 
heard of ) among any of these nations who listened coldly to pro- 
mises of freedom and only brightened when they heard of the possi- 
b that I ind might devise a blue print for their national life in 


the future? What propaganda-value has Hitler’s New Order outside 
eople? Only, possibly, from what I hear, among certain 
ployers in the conquered countries. And these people 
not find th. blue print of any order which Com- 
L ing-Hall would recommend a more attractive alternative. 
It is true t Mr. 








Eden, in a passage quoted by Commander King- 

Hall, has tly spoken of our fashioning a new order for Europe. 
R — o - . . 

But perha e conclusion of his sentence safeguarded his meaning. 

ica that by a “new order for Europe” he meant “ for 
urselves and for all who will freely join it.”—Yours truly, 


Epwyn BEVAN. 
Yatscombe Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 
ch interested in Commander King-Hall’s article in your 
ue on the subject of a declaration of war and peace aims, and 
am wondering if he can see his way to be rather more precise in 
wants. Lord Halifax, in his carefully considered 
the British Government in New York last 


ig just t he 
behalf of 


March w me considerable way to covering the ground in general 
mms. The following points occurred in his statement: 
I. Co on between nations for mutual economic welfare and, 
eed be itual defence. 


Esta ment of an international order admitting ordered change 
ns between States. 
to join hands with any State which genuinely seeks 
! prosperity of the world by loyally observing its engage- 
ensuring indi al liberty within its borders. 
sility of uti! g the British Commonwealth as 
eater world-unity 





the 
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5. The necessity for treating in many respects the world in future 
as a single whole. 

6. Promotion of common interest through the greatest possible inter- 
change of goods and services. 

7. Maintenance after the war of sufficient armed strength to make 
effective the will of the nations resolved to peace and freedom. 

8. Refusal to negotiate for peace with Hitler, and a declaration that 
we neither a vindictive peace nor territorial gains, but are 
going to ensure the world against the repetition of a war at the hands 
of Germany. 

Subsequently Mr. Eden on May 29th underlined a number of 
these and stressed particularly the economic side, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s declaration on the “four essential human freedoms,” 
including “a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and 
in such a fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an 
physical aggression against any neighbour anywhere in the 


desire 


pornts, 


“ 


act of 
world.” 
Then there was the Inter-Allied Meeting at St. James’s Palace on 
June 12th, about which Mr. Eden said: “I hope this meeting may 
represent the inauguration of a new phase of collaboration, and that 
it may form part of the machinery through which victory will be won 
and by which peace will be maintained after victory.” 

Obviously, at this stage precise frontiers cannot be laid down. It 
I am sure, be of assistance to many if Commander King-Hall 
where and how the gaps can be filled in.—Yours 

GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 


would 
could suggest just 
faithfully, 


House of Commons 


SOUTH AFRICA AND AFRICA 


“native” policy is a theme apt to generate 
heat rather than light. In The Spectator lately the northward spread 
of the Union’s colour-bar, denounced in Dr. Norman Leys’ new 
book, was rather despairingly admitted by Miss Margery Perham to 
be more than a vague threat. As one for many years not inactive in 
exposing the fallacies of the Union’s chosen policy and in battling 
against the full tide of South African opinion, I am moved to try 
to give the old argument a more positive, and therefore a more 
hopeful, turn. 

Having unrepentant faith in the democratic principle, I would 
suggest that preoccupation with the difficulties of reproducing Parlia- 
mentary machinery in mixed societies and among backward peoples 
has obscured for many people what is the real essence of the 
democracy we profess—that is to say, the determination of policy by 
free discussion, by the free play of minds upon other minds. In 
Africa, therefore, by whatever means, Africans themselves must be 
more and more directly consulted. Yet in our own mixed colonies, 
no less than in the Union—on the plea that vocal Africans are 
untypical—African interests are represented in Legislative Councils 
only by European spokesmen. In the wholly African colonies, even 
on the West Coast, the effective mental contact with Africans of the 
officials who shape policy is far too rare. At an Oxford meeting only 
last week-end, as a few who read this will appreciate, two chance 
African speakers gave a touch of actuality to what without them had 
been an academic debate. 

It is this actuality that is wanting in African administration, and 
not only in the Union. Europeans are too much sheltered from the 
chance of such an experience as befell one of General Hertzog’s 
Ministerial colleagues shortly after taking office about the year 1924; 
at a meeting of the official Native Conference this new broom’s loose 
and patronising exposition of his Government’s policy was most 
politely but trenchantly examined by two African speakers. The 
Minister having been, as it were, turned inside out and upside down, 
left the room, surprised beyond measure, discomfited and possibly 
wiser. I would testify that any effect the work of the minority may 
have had in those same years was directly measurable by our success 
in conveying to the public what we learned, not by taking deep 
but by patient unravelling of the case put to us in long 
sub-committee by African spokesmen. 
ng the scene now, it is clear the work was by no means 
ineffective. It is true the great battle for the old Cape franchise was 
lost. But—thanks the discrimination and discernment 
shown by African voters—the second-best plan of direct representa- 
handful of Europeans has worked better than we could 
have hoped. The credit of these “native representatives” stands 
high, and “native affairs,” more constant and much 
more thorough attention than they ever did in the past. Art the same 
time, a purely consultative African Council (with that odd perquisite, 
“full advisory powers! ”) secures at least that a growing number of 
South Africans have the inestimable benefit of hearing what Africans 
can and do say for themselves. South Africa, under these various 
stimuli, has moved almost beyond recognition. There have, I think, 
African members of at least one local Commission. In the field 
the Union positively leads. This year no fewer than 
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thirteen non-Europeans, mostly Africans, have graduated B.A. or 
B.Sc. from Fort Hare, besides, I think, five from Johannesburg. 
Helped by Government scholarships, moreover, five or six Afric: 
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sity—and this incidentally means that African hospitals on the Rand 
are sufficiently well equipped to provide all the clinical experience 
demanded in a rigorous University course. Pass Laws and colour bar 
unhappily persist in full rigour, but South Africa has a better side, 
and a positive contribution to make to the building of a better Africa. 


I think, then, we must do better than plant ourselves on the 
Zambesi and shout hoarsely: “Thus far the colour bar, and no 
farther!” Years ago I was constrained to agree with a tmend, now 


an eminent colonial Governor, that the future of Africa will in the 
long run be decided by those most directly concerned—and I would 
add now, by the arduous physical conditions. The South Africans 
are nearest the scene and inevitably are going to be one factor. But 
the African peoples are another—and there is also Africa. The idea 
of a white industrial society, Rand pattern, in the Gold Coast or even 
in Northern Rhodesia, is moonshine, as South Africans are likely to 
see as well as most. There is perhaps one condition of progress. So 
far as tropical Africa is our responsibility, we must act upon our 
democratic professions. Running after false gods, or even seeking to 
build only on “ native foundations,” we have drifted away from the 
real task: which is to see that at every possible point rulers and the 
Africans ruled are brought into active mental contact, by every possible 
development of the machinery of direct and intimate consultation. 
Given such real “contact,” we may be ceasonably certain that the 
facts of Africa and, above all, the Africans concerned will most effec- 
tively continue our own political education, and that of any South 
Africans who come that way—to the lasting benefit of South Africa 
itself, and of the whole world.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
W. M. MACMILLAN, 


SCHOOLBOY-SLAVES 


Sir,—My first reaction on digesting Mr. Sharp’s opinions was a 
touch of the delight I should feel if the contents of the fossil-section 
of the Natural History Museum were to appear, alive and pro- 
cessional, in the Cromwell Road. My second was exasperation at 
such apparently contemptuous aloofness from the realities of 1941 
and the following ‘forties. But let us look at some of his points on 
the basis of facts. 

(1) Is it not possible that to realise that the drudgery which others 
perform for hours—not half an hour—a day may be a rich lesson in 
social responsibility, which will make its learners less ready to talk 
of “ menial occupations ”? 

(2) Is any portion of the fees remitted? Yes; this has been done 
long before these chores were mooted, in far more cases than is often 
realised, at the expense of house-masters and often (indirectly) of 
assistant masters as well. But must we be such hucksters? 

(3) Are public schoolboys so limited in energy that they cannot 
do some simple housework for one-forty-eighth of the day? Is it 
not possible for them to divert, withoyt serious loss, part of the 
enormous energy devoted to games? 

(4) Are form-masters capable of teaching such things? Yes, very 
often. In the public school with which I am most familiar the 
majority have a considerable experience gained in their homes and 
elsewhere, well qualifying them to teach the easier tasks to which 
Mr Sharp refers Some could impart much higher flights—of 
domestic carpentry, advanced horticulture, needlework, electrical fit- 
ting, and the art of fine cooking, English and French. 

(5s) What if “the lads” have to “discover the ability” to do 
chores when they are making homes for themselves? Does 
Mr. Sharp think that their ignorance and dependence on their wives 
in the early phases will commend itself to the increasingly competent 
young women, experienced in all manner of hard and dirty jobs, with 
whom they will wish to share those homes? Worse still, what if they 
have learuat to “loathe the chores”? Does he imagine that after the 
war most of these boys will find ready to command the labour-force 
of menials apparently expected in the homes of West Meon? Or is 
he planning the production of enforced and despised celibates, who 
still have to do their own chores—but alone? 

(6) Finally, is the slavery involved in such chores comparable with 
the slavery of compelling them to live for years in places not of their 
own choice, of washing their persons against their will; or, worse 
still, with the intellectual servitude of making them study a variety 
of subjects which they would often instinctively reject in favour of 
autonomous idleness and whose value their own parents frequently do 
not understand? Yet for this intellectual bondage, exercised for 
several hours a day, Mr. Sharp and thousands of parents are actually 
prepared to pay! The realities of 1941 forbid me to claim more of 
The Spectator’s hard-won paper and compel me to sign myself, Sir, 
yours very faithfully, PEDANT-IN-ARMS. 


Sir.—As a member of a public school I feel that I cannot overlook 
Mr. Sharp’s letter dealing with “ schoolboy-slaves,” which contains 
not one atom of truth. For the last twelve months I, together with 
some 500 fellow-schoolboys of this school, have made my own bed, 
cleaned my own shoes and laid the meal-table. Never have I heard 
a single complaint The reason is not, as Mr. Sharp suggests, fear 
of the headmaster overhearing our complaints. It is rather that we 
have no complaints to make 

We at school look on these small tasks as part of the drudgery 
which war entails. By doing these little “jobs” ourselves (which, 
by the way, take about 20 minutes a day) we have considerably 
reduced the domestic staff of the school, which has saved an otherwise 
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inevitable rise in fees. We cannot, therefore, consider our 
slaves, because we are paid, although indirectly, to the extent ea 
difference between our present fee and what it would be te 


if w 
to have a servant for each of the small “jobs” we have ould ‘ 
I am, Sir, yours sincerely, P3 Dest! 
Taunton School, Taunton, Somerset. = 
SirR,—Mr. David Sharp, in your number of July Iith, refers 10 th 


“social retrogression ” by which boys in certain boarding-schoo} 
now performing “menial tasks,” such as making Me, 
cleaning their own shoes, and perhaps even peeling Potatoes for th, 
cook. The only thing wrong about this, to my mind, js the aie 
of the potatoes, which had better be cooked (and I expect are Cooked 
in their jackets. He asks us to admit that “ this generation of bos 
is being cheated of its book-learning” in this wey. * 
suppose that the book-learning occupied most of their fifteen Waking 
hours—instead of an average of four to six! In Parliament and ely. 
where there are people—not a few—who wish to abolish the publi 
schools, as the homes of privilege and snobbery. Mr. Sharp’s lene 
if taken seriously, will give them just the text they w ant.—Yours, 
House of Commons. A. V. Hi 
[We have received many other letters to the same effect Ep 
The Spectator. | ’ 


THE TRADE IN MUNITIONS 


S1R,—My letter, published in The Spectator of June 27th, on this 
subject has brought me a number of personal replies which demop. 
strate the wide public interest that there is on the subject, In this 
I advised those interested to read the Life of Sir Basil Zaharoff, one 
of the sinister figures who built up the international armament Ting 
operating in Europe prior to the last war. May I now draw atten. 
tion to Krupp, by Bernard Menne (a former employee of the com. 
pany), which was published in this country in 1937? I am ne 
aware that any of his almost incredible statements in this book have 
been controverted. 

It is not possible, in a brief letter, to sum up the implications of 
his indictment, but one or two quotations from it are revealing. | 
quote the passages as they appear: 

“The ‘ Sieel Manufacturers Nickel Syndicate, Limited,’ jn js 
original membership was confined to the British firms of Vickers, 
Armstrong, Beardmore and Cammell Laird, but in 1903 they 
were joined by Schneider, Krupp and Dillingen, and in 1905 by 
Terni and by the Austrian firm of Witkowitz. This cane 
handled the output of nickel steel not covered by the Harvey 
armour-plate process, and therefore included ordnance and pro 
jectiles. According to a statement by the French Deputy Barth 
in the French Chamber, Krupp held 210 shares in this concem, 
the activities of which were to constitute one of the darkest 
chapters of the history of the World War” (page 259). 

“Only the final end of this dividing-line can be discerned with 
a tragical clarity ; while Krupp, Armstrong, ana Dillingen, Cam- 
mell Laird, Koln-Rottweil, and John Brown continued their 
successful co-operation, the political ways of Germany and Britain 
were finally parted. The coming of the ‘ Dreadnought’ era had 
led to an armament-race by both countries which made al 
attempts at agreement, continued until February, 1914, into ill- 
sory shadow-play devoid of any real basis. These attempts were 
foredoomed to failure, because heavy industries after the crisis 
of 1908 needed the millions spent on armaments to produce 4 
boom in steel, which it accordingly left no stone unturned t 
ensure” (page 264). 

Bernard Menne, a German citizen, contends in his book that the 
prime cause of the last war was the illimitable rapacity of the inter- 
national armament-ring, and the steel cartels who deliberately created 
a war mentality in all of the countries in which they were operating, 
and made the world conflict inevitable. I have no means of verifying 
the foregoing statement, but our Government should be able to do 9, 
and one of its first tasks when peace is declared must be a close 
exploration of the whole subject. 

Meanwhile, it is well to recall that the most potent weapons used 
by the Germans in the present war are tanks (a British invention), 
bomber planes (a British invention), torpedoes (a British invention) 
quick-firing guns (an American invention), submarines (a Swedish 
invention further developed by France). None of these weapons 
were created by the Germans. When Lord Londonderry said that 
bomber planes were necessary for British defence against “ warlike 
hill tribes” he forgot that engines of slaughter recognise no term- 
torial boundaries, and that as long as private interests can profit by 
the manufacture of munitions of war the industry will continue. The 
remedy is obviously the complete elimination of private vested 
interests in their manufacture.—Yours sincerely, ANGusS WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-T yne, 2. 


“YOUNG ENGLAND ” 


S1r,—Your correspondent, “ A. R.,” may have reasons of his own for 

despising Cambridge historians, but he could plainly afford to emulate 

their practice to the extent of verifying his quotations, even when 

these are as hackneyed as the notorious couplet from England’s Trust 
(1841), p. 24: 

“Let wealth and commerce, 

But leave us still our old No! 
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not seem to have occurred to your correspondent that the 
“Nobility” (not “ nobilitie,” please) could mean anything but 
peerage. But the context shows that the crux of Lord 
case in thés brief section of what is really an Anglo- 
Catholic poem about the Church of England, is the familiar argument, 
hich goes back at least to Aristotle, that inequality is natural. “ Must 
then,” he demands, “hearken to the furious cry Of those who 
. ur for ‘equality’? ”; and in reply he points to “ the gradations 
,oog marked our race,” gradations “seen in the Patriarch’s rule, 
the Judge’s sway > in the history of Israel, and further illustrated by 
“the names inscribed in History’s page, Names that are England’s 
noblest heritage.” Yet all that was remembered was this unhappy 
and misicading couplet, which, as its author complained, “clung to 
him through life like a burr,” but which, from a mistaken pride, he 
always “ declined to explain, defend or retract.” A fuller discussion 
may be found in Charles Whibley’s Lord fohn Manners and His 
Friends (Blackwood, 1925), Vol. I, pp. 113-116; and the memorable 
retort to John Bright (“I would far sooner be the foolish young man 
who wrote the lines than the malignant old man who quoted them ”) 
is recorded in Sir William Fraser’s Disraeli and His Day (2nd edition, 
1801), p. 202.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


STATUES AND SITES 


Sirn—A newspaper illustration shows a group of London’s evacuated 
statues standing in the grounds of a ruined castle somewhere in the 
country. One of them is Rodin’s “ Burghers of Calais,” lately in 
Palace Yard. Some years ago an eminent sculptor, answering my 
question, “ What is wrong with London's much-criticised statues? ” 
said, “Not a great deal. It is mostly the way in which they are 
sited.” One of his examples was this very group of Rodin’s. The 
original, which is (or was) at Calais, was on eye-level, and one could 
see the sculptor’s marvellous detail—the varying expressions on the 
figures’ faces, and so on. ‘The replica in England was skied on an 
equestrian pedestal, and the detail was virtually invisible. (Ironically 
enough, now the group is on the ground, there is nobody to admire 
it except the local gardeners.) Another example quoted was a 
statuette by Verocchio, which was carved specially to go in a niche 
in a Florentine courtyard. A replica stands in the centre of an 
open grass space in Hyde Park—a fish out of water. There are many 
other examples of such errors in taste and judgement. 

It occurs to me that this wholesale evacuation of London’s statues 
will in due course afford an opportunity for a reconsideration of their 
siting. I have reason to believe that my sculptor-friend’s criticism 
was admitted by authority to be just, but that the question of expense 
prevented any rearrangement of existing statues. After the war, how- 
ever, it would cost no more to put them back right than to put them 
back, as before, wrong. When the time comes it might be worth 
while to obtain expert opinions on the subject, and, if amy improve- 
ment results, the war will have done London one minor service to 
set off against many major disservices. Incidentally, though Eros has 
left Piccadilly Circus, his replica still stands unperturbed in Sefton 
Park, Liverpool.—Yours faithfully, G. B. J. ATHOE, Secretary. 

The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors, 

75 Eaton Place, Westminster. 


LORD WOOLTON’S LOAF 


§ir—Criticism of those in authority coping with the difficult problems 
of war-time administration, to be permissible at all, must be con- 
structive and disinterested. With these requirements fully in mind, 
we feel impelled to say that in our opinion the bread policy of the 
Minister of Food is fundamentally unsound in principle, wasteful in 
ind detrimental to the health of the people. His pro- 
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application, 
posals consist of an optional 85 per cent. wheatmeal loaf and a “ forti- 
fied” white loaf. The former is an unnecessary compromise which 
has completely failed to achieve its purpose. Nine people out of 
ten are still eating white bread from which many of the most 
elements have been extracted. 
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feed or patent foods. There are sound arguments in favour of 
making the percentage of the standard loaf higher than 85, but if 
this is considered inadvisable or impracticable the case for taking steps 
to ensure that the consumption of this loaf is as nearly as possible 
universal is very strong indeed. 

The Union of South Africa has prohibited white bread. The sole 
reason given for not adopting this policy here is the popular prejudice 
in favour of white bread. But the readiness of the people to submit to 
any kind of restriction, when it has been explained to them that this 
is necessary for the prosecution of the war and is ultimately in their 
own interests, has been one of the salient features of the democratic 
response to war-conditions. Indeed, it is a disturbing feature of this 
controversy that no convincing reasons for, or explanation of, the 
present policy have been at any time given by the Minister.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BRUCE BRUCE-PoRTER; G. E. FRIEND; J. ADDYMAN GARDNER ; 
ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE ; I. HARRIS ; LEONARD HILL ; ALBERT 
HOWARD ; FREDERICK KEEBLE; L. J. Picton; R. H. A. 
PLIMMER ; T. H. SANDERSON-WELLS ; R. R. STOKES ; NORMAN 
BENNETT. 


MR. COWARD’S PLAY 


S1r,—I have read Mr. Graham Greene’s notice of Blithe Spirit in 
your last week’s issue, and would like to have the opportunity of 
saying how very different his reactions are from my. own, and from 
those of the friends with whom I shared a riotously exhilarating even- 
ing. A joke at the expense of St. Joan of Arc appears to be what 
upset Mr. Graham Greene most, for he refers to it twice. It may not 
have been the height of wit, but such portentous condemnation seems 
to me inept. He says also that one cannot draw a picture of a happy 
(second) marriage, cause the ghost of wife number one to bring about 
the death of wife number two, “and a moment after the catastrophe 
dissolve the audience into laughter as the new ghost sets about her 
rival . ..”; to which the only reply is, “ Can’t one! ”: for Mr. Coward 
can and does. To my mind, moral indignation is altogether the 
wrong approach to this piece ; and Mr. Coward does succeed in pull- 
ing off his fantasy without offence by maintaining the subject of death 
at a consistent level of outrageous improbability, and not for one 
instant allowing genuine emotion to rear its head. Never having to 
feel, we never have to shudder. If the cracks aren’t always of the 
highest class, they succeed each other with such dash on the part of 
both author and actors that they get across triumphantly; and 
Mr. Coward’s technical skill and brilliance are greatly to be admired. 

What most distresses me is the inadequacy of Mr. Graham Greene’s 
appreciation of Miss Margaret Rutherford’s performance. Few things, 
I think, could equal the satisfaction of writing a part that gave this 
actress full scope, and then seeing her create it. Mr. Coward has 
achieved this, and, on this count among many others, he is an enviable 
man. She is a phenomenon of the first artistic order. Every speech 
and gesture of hers causes me the joy mixed with awe, almost terror, 
of watching a daemonic force at work upon the raw material of 
humanity. To speak of her creating characters in the round is to 
understate what she does. The results are more living than life. She 
works from a sane, powerful, infinitely sensitive centre to produce the 
original, the crank, the clown; and her occasional excesses and wild 
starts set the seal upon her supremacy. 

There is obviously no standard criticism by which to judge taste- 
lessness. Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels, for instance, are based 
upon a genius for overstepping the mark about conjugal love, filial 
affection, family bereavements. I am not comparing Miss Compton- 
Burnett and Mr. Coward as writers. I merely wish to say that if 
Blithe Spirit is in bad taste, then I am led to conclude, not for the 
first time, that I like bad taste. As for Miss Rutherford’s superb 
shamelessness, it makes me nearly worship her.—I remain, &c., 

78 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


Sir,—There is no greater fallacy than that contained in the oft- 
heard statement that the via media is the place in which to look for 
the truth. On the contrary, truth, essential basic truth, resides in the 
extremes. Dr. Relton is right when he asserts that the Church’s 
business is the making of Christians. Christian social reformers are 
right when they assert, with his Grace of York for leader, that it is 
the business of Christians to lead the world towards a social order 
which shall conform to those principles which the teaching of Jesus 
declares to be the Will of God as to man’s relationships with his 
“neighbour.” Dr. Relton’s letter is timely. Indeed, it is overdue. 
Not a few of us have long been uneasy in our minds about the grow- 


ing tendency of many Christian social reformers (but not the Arch- 
bishop of York!) to put second things first, even to the point of 
practically omitting the “ first thing,” viz., the winning of men to a 


right relationship with God, or, better, bringing them to seek “ salva- 
tion” by the road of repentance and faith. The plea that Christians 
must reform the world’s habits, manners and scheme of life before 
“preach the Gospel” to perishing souls is as specious as it 
The Kingdom of God must come first in the hearts of 
does “social reform” will follow auto- 
matically. But when the Gospel of Repentance is preached men 
must be called to “change their minds” about—what? Primarily, 
about God and His sovereignty, but with that, or rather arising out 
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of it, about their theory of life as members of the human family. 
The inhumanities of the social order we have hitherto known spring 
from the sovereignty of mammon in the hearts of men everywhere. 
Acquisitiveness, pride of possession, the lust of power are universal, 
and they are anti-Christian, root and branch. Christians must “ face 
the facts” or their Christianity will evaporate into nebulous “ other- 
worldliness.” But—they must be “other-worldly” before they can 
contribute to the founding of the Kingdom of God.—yYours faithfully, 
54 Gledhow Gardens, London, S.W.5. H. MARTYN SANDERS. 
Sir,—Dr. Relton raises the old but always unanswered question of 
the Christian policy. He puts it thus: “The primary and essential 
function of the Church is not to produce ‘Christian’ programmes, 
but ‘ Christians.” This question is not answered because it has no 
answer. It is—I beg Dr. Relton’s pardon—a silly question. We 
cannot “produce Christians” in a vacuum. We have to produce 
hem in this world, i.e., we cannot neglect either the world or the 
individual. Christ produced a good many Christians by healing their 
bodies (“ And straightway he received his sight, and followed Him in 
the way”). Others were produced by the appeal of His personality 
and preaching. Does it matter in the end what brought us to Christ 
if we are brought? The Prodigal Son was received with joy though 
he only came because he was hungry. The Archbishop of York and 
many others are trying to produce the sort of world which will pro- 
duce Christians. No one will doubt that they are trying to produce 
Christians in all other ways open to them. But why set one method 
against another?—Yours, &c., MauDE ROYDEN. 
Nestlewood, Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks. 


MINING REALITIES 


Sir,—I feel that I would like to write to you about mining and 
miners, as both are very much in the news just now. The 
country at large is hearing now of the failure of the “ Ministry of 
Labour” to secure men for return to the coal-mines. For this reason 
there is to be registration of all ex-miners who have spent six months 
in a coal-mine since 1935, presumably to compel such men to return. 
That, I think, is useless, for, while they can be forced to go back, 
they will not be forced to win coal. Why? To answer this question 
I will try to describe the mining conditions—very- briefly—in the 
seam in which I have worked for the last twenty years. 

The coal-seam at the very best is only 20 inches high—the best, 
mark you—and it must be understood that the filler or hewer cannot 
hope for anything higher. Rather the reverse, for when the filler 
begins his work—that is, after the cutting-machine has been across 
the coal-face—subsidence has already taken place and the height is 
reduced to 14 and even 12 inches. To do his work the filler must 
use his shovel and pick whilst lying on his side, at full length, or 
even flat on his back. Our seam is mined in 1oo-yard strips or faces, 
and, bad as these conditions are, I would ask your readers to try 
and imagine what the effect is when water is 2 or 3 inches deep on 
any face. There are many intelligent men in the mines today, par- 
ticularly young men, 99 per cent. of whom spend their time trying 
to find a way out of such degrading conditions. Do you wonder? 
Many of your readers would not take £10 to just look at such things. 

Along comes Mr. Bevin to force the lucky ones—who have found 
a way out—back again. Of course there is resentment, for, to many 
of the younger men, the services have opened out golden opportunities 
of escape, of which they have taken the fullest advantage, swearing 
never to return. To me, there is only one way in which Mr. Bevin 
might have some success in his efforts. Better wages by far to the 
men who return, and a guarantee that the job each man leaves is 
open for him at the close of the war.—Yours faithfully, 

19 York Terrace, Willington, Durham. WILLIAM 


OUR NEW ALLY 


S1r,—Now that we are at last in alliance with the Russian people we 
must not forget the pioneers for a better understanding with Russia, 
such as my old editor, W. T. Stead. One useful thing we can all do 
is to get the widest possible circulation for Sir Bernard Pares’ judicial 
Russia in the sixpenny Penguin series, an admirable introduction to 
the study of the country. I have sent a thanksgiving gift to Mr. Maisky 
for the Russian wounded. It is a pleasing memory of mine that at 
school I was, I believe, the only boy on the side of the Russians in 
the Russo-Turkish War—and had now and then a rough time of it in 
consequence ! J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 
“ Countryman ” Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 

Sir,—I hold no brief for Russia, but if the action she took against 
Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia and Poland was solely with the 
object of pushing out her line of defence against an anticipated attack 
by Germany, it might be worth her while, even at this late hour, to 
declare that, whatever the result of hostilities may be, she renounces 
all claims on any of these countries.—Yours faithfully, BALTIC. 


THE HOLMES-POLLOCK LETTERS 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Geoffrey Russell’s article in your July 11th 

number, perhaps you will allow me to state that the Syndics of the 

Cambridge University Press have just completed arrangements with 

Sir John Pollock, Bart, for the publication of an English edition of 

the Letters.—Yours faithfully, S. C. RoBErTs. 
University Press, Cambridge. 


SENNETT. 


JULY 18, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


July Promise 


There are summers wnen hay-time and harvest Overlap, If 
overlap this year it will be rather because of the earliness of 
than of the lateness of hay-time. There can have been few 
mers when hay was made so quickly and so easily or nies 
cloudless skies. The crop is generally very good. Oats are t _ 
colour as I write; wheats, which generally wintered splendidly, hay 
just a touch of silvery-fawn. There is every prospect of ae . 
harvest, though it rather looks as if beans, potatoes and roots may be 
light. Flax looks good and gives a new touch of delicacy 10 the 
land, the blue flowers fresh as water. Fruit is generally bad and yj 
be fair only in isolated districts, but there is magnificent promnite 
nuts. Hazels appear to be heavy, and the sweet-chestnut eum 
now the glory of the southern countryside. The long olive-gold = 
sels on the high-gleaming trees light up the woodlands ; the sceny 
is thick and over-sweet in the hot air. Hops look first-rate, th 
there is still a long season between now and September, and for tho 
who like to be superstitious prophets about hard winters there is ong 
of the heaviest crops of holly-berries for years. Meanwhile the pro. 
tection of ripening corn-crops against incendiaries is, as | Pointed oy 
last summer, a very important thing. No organisation appears to hip 
been created to meet what might well be, after a prolonged period ¢ 
drought, a costly emergency. In America, I believe, regular fire. 
watchers are employed in forest and corn areas, and it is probable 
that the Canadians have some advice to offer us here. 


Country Petrol 


Has the countryman a right to expect a larger petrol-allowang 
than the townsman? As a countryman myself I should say there ar 
good reasons for saying yes, and certainly a reduction of the supple. 
mentary allowance is going te be very hard on those living in te 
country. It will be doubly hard on old people in winter-time. Shops 
railway-stations, dentists, doctors and most other facilities ap 
generally miles away ; buses are never timed to catch trains, and afte 
running all day on a very thin time-table, often cease at six in th 
evening altogether. Many country people have also, during the hy 
eighteen months, expended much petrol on evacuation, billeting 
W.V.S. and Home Guard work, for which some of them, like myself, 
have never asked for a gallon extra. My own car nearly always Ie 
sembles a small size bus, full of service-men, children or other county 
folk. Are these to go down in the log-book? What also is the lg. 
book test for telling the truth? Is there any means by which: 
recorded journey can be proved as having really been undertaken for 
the purpose stated? The motorist 1s full of tricks. He may justifiably 
remember that the authorities have also used a trick. How may 
motorists were induced to take out the new year’s licence by the fa 
that petrol-coupons were issued to cover the last months of the dl 
year and the first of the new? 


Wings of Fancy 

The following are not the names of English inns—The Spotied 
Elephant, The Black Arches, The Ground Lackey, The Glory ¢ 
Kent, The Green Forester, The Lulworth Skipper, The Whie 
Admiral, The Purple Shades, The Brixton Beauty, The Rosy Rusti, 
The Beautiful Pug and The Dover Belle; nor are these the title 
of books—The Crimson Speckled Footman, The Light Featherd 
Rustic, The Black Chestnut, The Cambridge Veneer (a gift wi 
social satirist), The November Dagger, The Belted Beauty, The Esa 
Emerald, The Long-Legged Pearl and The Ringed China Mark (tw 
beautiful titles which might fit anything from detection to fantasy), 
and The Beautiful Snout (which is like a gem from Thurber). The 
are the names of English butterflies. It strikes me as rather odd tht 
these names should be so fanciful and yet should somehow have kept 
themselves out of the common speech. I suspect them to bed 
eighteenth-century origin, but whether they are or not it is interes 
ing to come upon another example of that genius for descripuvt 
lyricism which is often a surprising expression of English rural life. 


In the Garden 

March to May is the critical period for vegetables ; July and Augus 
are the months to plan for that period. Ground cleared of potato 
should now be sown with kales, to be thinned later, but not trait 
planted, and with turnips and swedes, planted with broccoli, sprout 
ing broccoli and leeks. Does any correspondent know of a sound 
method of preserving tomatoes—either the pulp or the whole fruit? 
Or a really good method of preserving French and runner beans? The 
Ministry of Food meant to issue, I believe, improved methods of saltig 
beans, but I have not so far seen the instructions. My experient 
with bean-salting consists of two main periods of trial: the first 2 
August and September, when beans and salt are sandwiched in jas 
daily, until I get heartily sick of them ; the other in mid-winter, whet 
they are opened and are found to be colourless and quite uneatads, 
and I feel like being sick again. Yet every year I come across bet 
enthusiasts, who declare that their preserved beans are just as goo# 
those fresh gathered. Is there a secret? H. E. Bates. 
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NEW “BATSFORD” BOOKS 


Those unable to inspect these volumes at their usual booksellers are invited 
to apply for illustrated detailed prospectuses, which will be sent post free. 


HISTORY UNDER FIRE 


A record of the tragic savagery of the German aerial bombardment of London during 1940-1941, when a not inconsiderable body of 
our most precious works of Architecture was destroyed or irreparably disfigured. 


By CECIL BEATON and JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 
Large Demy 8vo (9 x 6} ins.}. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. net 


Mr. Beaton's photographs, of which there are more than 50, convey the loss with tragic intensity and Mr. Pope-Hennessy's commentary 
emphasises the wealth of craftsmanship, tradition and history crystallised in these ruins. 






ENGLAND AND THE FARMER 
Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net 


A symposium of contributions by a group of famous advocate experts such as Lord Lymington, Sir Albert Howard, C. Henry Warren, 
Adrian Bell, A. Gardiner, Dr. L. J. Picton and Sir George Stapledon, who discuss, each in his own field, present war-time expedients 
and future possibilities. The editor contributes a stimulating introduction, whilst the whole is illustrated in the typical Batsford 
manner by over 80 reproductions from unusually interesting photographs. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 
IN THE WORK OF PROSE WRITERS SINCE 1700 

Edited by F. J. WALBANK. With an introduction by Sir JOHN SQUIRE 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net 


The work of over two centuries of English prose-writers has provided Mr. Walbank with the material for this anthology. Every 
aspect of English life, the Manor, Village, Farm and Factory, Landscape, Field, Relics, and so on, is introduced crisply and 
informatively by the editor. The volume is illustrated by 4 colour plates and over 50 monochrome reproductions, from interesting 
contemporary drawings, prints, etc, 


ENGLISH CHURCH CRAFTSMANSHIP FROM A.D. 1100—1800 
By F. H. CROSSLEY, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 


The recent wanton destruction of some of the choicest examples of church craftsmanship in London, Bristol, Coventry and elsewhere 
has drawn attention to the riches still remaining to us in our churches, and the present book, written by an author fitted perhaps 
more than any other to record and describe this precious inheritance in stone, wood, metal, glass or paint, will form a welcome 
addition to the publisher's well known "British Heritage Series.’ The work is illustrated by upwards of 200 specially taken 
photographs and 3 plates in colour. 


ANCIENT ENGLAND 
By EDMUND VALE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net 


A survey of the unique national heritage of ancient monuments, prehistoric and Roman remains, old crosses, castles, abbeys and 
houses, scattered throughout England, many of them remotely situated. Richly illustrated by over 100 fine and hitherto unpublished 
photographs and drawings, together with 2 plates in colour. 


TIME EXPOSURE 
By CECIL BEATON. Large Demy 8vo (9 x 6+ ins.). Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net 


Containing over 300 reproductions of Mr. Beaton’s finest photographs grouped according to subjects such as Personalities, Travel, 
the Stage, Ballet, Genre, Fashion, and so on. 

The range and variety of the illustrations are remarkable. Besides those of purely decorative or artistic appeal, there are unique 
portraits of many of the celebrities of the last fifteen years, in art, literature, music, fashion, and so on, ending with a gallery of 
the leading figures of the present war, including most of the War Cabinet, and some magnificent studies of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is the witty introductory essay and commentary on the illustrations contributed by 
PETER QUENNELL. 





It is perhaps not generally known that the House of Batsford, now approaching its centenary, is alone in 
maintaining the 18th century tradition of publisher-cum-bookseller—indeed, it is the last remaining 
representative of an apostolic succession of publisher-booksellers dating back to the mid 17th century. 


Some idea of the character and variety of Batsford’s vast stock of OLD RARE AND MODERN BOOKS 
ON THE ARTS besides Pictures, Drawings and Prints, may be gathered from CATALOGUE No. 105, 
just issued, which contains descriptions of some 1,300 lots, with 45 illustrations of selected items. A copy 
will be sent, post free, to any interested collector. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mrs. Woolf’s Last Novel 


(Hogarth Press 





7s. 6d.) 


Iv is with curiosity as well as delight that we have learnt to 
approach a new book by this great writer. For Mrs. Woolf never 
repeated herself. The different phases of her work represent a 
logical process of development. Like other serious authors, she 
was concerned to convey what she felt to be the essential truth 
about life. But, sternly faithful to her own extremely individual 
outlook, she did not find that any of the systems, moral and 
philosophic, by which mankind has tried to impose an order on 
experience, corresponded with her view of reality. She therefore 
went back to the beginning and sought to record the actual process 
of living, to paint the unordered sequence of impressions which 
fioated across her consciousness. Her picture had its pattern, 
however. For to her contemplative eye two aspects of existence 
loomed out as predominantly significant, and round them every- 
thing else fell into order and proportion. The first was life’s 
beauty. Her sensibility to this was both strong and varied. In 
the most diverse aspects of experience, from a pageant to a picnic, 
an English slum to an Italian garden, she could detect the element 
that gave aesthetic pleasure. The very intensity of her response 
to it made her also aware that beauty is fleeting. The second 
dominating feature in her picture of life is its mutability. It is 
not only that the hair grows white, the daffodil withers. Under 
the inexorable finger of time man’s thoughts and affections also 
dissolve into oblivion. Earthly existence, which seems so solid, 
reveals itself to her searching gaze to be as unsubstantial as a 
fleece of cloud. 

This vision of life forms the subject of all her important works 
until To the Lighthouse. Whether she speaks of a single life or 
a family’s, it is to the same refrain: “Life is exquisite and life 
is ephemeral.” The mingled ecstasy and sadness implicit in 
such a view give these earlier books a unique poignancy. But 
her intelligence was too profound to be content with it. For it 
leaves existence a bewildering paradox. How can we feel such 
ecstasy of the spirit if there is no spiritual significance in the 
Her later books brood on the problem. In The Waves 
she simply poses it. She brings her characters to the verge of 
death, and then “ What comes next? ” she asks. The Years goes 
a step farther and hints very tentatively at the possible existence 
of some eternal spiritual principle transcending mortality. 
Between the Acts is a fresh comment on the same problem. It’s 
theme, a day at a country-house during which an historical pageant 
is performed, recalls both Mrs. Dalloway and Orlando. The day 
is envisaged both as a moment in the lives of the characters and 
also, by means of the device of the pageant, as a moment in 
English history. In either aspect it seems to express a further 
stage in her effort to reconcile life’s permanent significance with 
its apparent mutability. The gist of her thought is something 


Between the Acts. By Virginia Wooll. 
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like Wordsworth’s when bidding farewell to the 
There is an eternal principle behind life ; but it 
to manifest itself in change. The waters of the river flow by | 
it is always the same river. Miss La Trobe, the author of 
pageant, who seems to symbolise the artist in relation to aa 
despairs for a moment at the short life of her work. But Ps 
her mind begins to conceive a new drama. This eternal relia 
is the expression of the vitality of the spirit of the univene 
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However, it must be confessed that Mrs. Woolf does not m 
her meaning altogether clear. And it is further darkened Age 
fact that her picture is drawn in two conventions, which éa 
blend. The setting of the story is realistic ; most of the charac 
speak as real people speak. But in order to achieve the exprenin 
intensity of poetry she shifts now and again into the non-realig 
convention of The Waves. One character, Isabel, talks to herse! 
in a sort of loose verse. This confusion of convention ley 
the reader confused. Perhaps had she lived to revise the bog 
Mrs. Woolf would have brought it into clear pattern and harmony 
As it is, it must be counted as in part a failure. 

But Mrs. Woolf’s failures are more precious than most writer) 
successes. The predominant impression left by Between tly 
Acts is of the extraordinary distinction of her talent. Her sou, 
may be narrower than that of many fellow-authors ; but, unlik 
theirs, it is of the very first quality. What she says no one hy 
said before, and she says it perfectly. This gives her work, almog 
alone among contemporary literature, the authority and pe. 
manence of classic art. It is with gratitude and reverence w 
bid her farewell as she goes to join the company of Emily Bron 
and Jane Austen. Davi Crci. 


Death of Leviathan 


The Crisis of Civilization. By Alfred Cobban. (Cape. 12s, 64 


Tue title of Mr. Cobban’s new book sends a shiver down th 
back. So many crises, so many turning-points, so many problems 
so many solutions ; the reader, and still more the reviewer, ca. 
not help longing at times for the Observer leader to end leader 
“The Last Day—and After.” But Mr. Cobban’s book is fy 
more valuable, far more interesting, far more thoughtful than iy 
title suggests. It is partly a statement of a view of politica 
philosophy and partly an application of that view of political 
philosophy to our present troubles. 

Briefly, Mr. Cobban sees in the sovereign state, especially in 
the sovereign nation-state, the root of nearly all present evils 
What is wrong with the world is bad politics, not bad economics, 
and what is wrong with the world’s politics is the delusion tha 
the sovereign people, or more exactly the sovereign nation, can 
do no wrong, that it has no duties except to itself, and that in 
subjects have no duties except to it. This is Leviathan, « 
more properly Moloch, the god to whom sacrifices of more tha 
Carthaginian or Mexican savagery are offered in every genen- 
tion, and sometimes twice in one generation. ‘To this monster 
the possibilities of the good life, as far as it affects individuals, 
are shamelessly sacrificed. It is indecent even to question the 
claims of the jealous God who is the God of Battles and d 
Nations. No religion has asked such sacrifices or has received 
them. No dogma, not Marxism, not Catholicism, has so subdued 
the human mind as has the belief in “my country right o 


a 


It is possible, indeed, it is necessary, for the candid observer 
to go a long way with Mr. Cobban. The power of nationalism 
is immense, and its potentiality and actuality of evil are immens 
too. Nothing really competes with it in emotional power; th 
Pope and Stalin alike pay it possibly unconscious homage, the 
one by silence, the other by his propaganda line since the invasion 
of Russia by Germany. 

Mr. Cobban hates and fears nationalism ; he has reason to do 
both. But he does not seem to have thought out why it has this 





power. All his examples of its folly show a curious inability 0 
understand the emotional appeal of this religion. Voltaire was 2 
acute man, but he was not a good commentator on mysticism, 
and, faced with nationalism, Mr. Cobban throws up his hands. 
It would be easy to multiply examples of this refusal to con 
sider nationalism with the sympathetic understanding that 3 
necessary if condemnation is to bear fruit in penitence. Mr 
Cobban contrasts the Ireland of Swift and Burke with th 
modern Eire, implying that the present state of Ireland is inferior, 
though “ free,” to that of the “ enslaved ” Ireland of the eighteenth 
century. He contrasts, too, the Ireland that produced Yeats 
and Shaw with the Ireland of today. He fails to note that Swift 
and Burke probably, and Yeats and Shaw certainly, would dix 
agree with him, or to ask himself if, relatively or absolutely, the 
Ireland of 1750 was not a political monstrosity compared with 
the Ireland of 1940? He offers a similar contrast when he 
speaks of the Italian who at home can “ feel a free man,” but 
“as soon as he becomes a citizen of the great Republic of the 
West he loses his liberty.” But who has ever asserted this! 
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A master novelist with the biggest theme in history 




















without a country. He writes 
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= Australia speaks! == 


TO THE PEOPLE OF 
BRITAIN AT WAR 


FROM THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA 


Speeches delivered in Great Britain by 


R. G. Menzies. 


‘Mr. Menzies has left behind him a fine 
epilogue on what he has seen of Great 
Britain at war ... the grace and force of 
a whole series of eloquent speeches have 
made a very real contribution to 
the common cause. The Times 


Paper 2s. net. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. | 











Author of ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


5 million copies sold. 


EMARQUE 


This is not a story of the war but of people driven from their Hi 
land by blind hatred. It is a story that shows that war is not # 
the most vicious weapon of tyranny. It is a great novel, with 
a warm and human love story, and it is a terrible indictment of 
bureaucracy and the Nazi system. 


Erie Maria Remarque 

~ He was one of the first German 

’ authors to be attacked by Hitler. 

Na His books were publicly burned 
by Goebbels. He was deprived 

of his citizenship and as a“ man 
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SEARCHLIGHT BOOKS 


Latest Titles 


CASSANDRA 
The English at War 


30,000 copies sold of this powerful plea for decency 
and the rights of the common man. 


T. C2. WORSLEY 
The End of the Old School Tie 


A “must” book for educationists, and a fine dis- 
cussion of the most attacked—and most defended— 
British social institution. 


ARTURO BAREA 


Struggle for the Spanish Soul 
The first book in years to make clear the real nature 
of the Spanish problem. Brilliant portrait of Franco. 
lerrifying analysis of Spanish imperialist aims. 


Ya‘ ‘ y 
JOYCE CARY 
The Case for Afriean Freedom 
Shows why the disease, poverty and ignorance of 
Africans is a growing menace to civilisation, and 
outlines a reasonable but drastic solution. 


Each 128 pages 2s, net 
SECKER & WARBURG 
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What Italian nationalists have asserted is that the Italian emigrant 
ceases to be an Italian, and becomes a Wop. What he loses is 
dignity, not liberty. 

One other point must be made. Mr. Cobban writes at times 
as if political theories were deliberately chosen by some group 
or groups, and as if it were merely wrong thinking that is the 
cause of the world’s troubles. But people no more choose their 
political theories in complete freedom than they choose their 
lovers. We are not told why, in a given context, a particular 
theory was taken over by a party, or a nation. And, converse of 
this attitude, Mr. Cobban takes too seriously the formal intel- 
lectual pretensions of an age. He is so impressed by the 
rationality and humanity of the eighteenth century writers that 
he forgets, if not the dying, the maimed and tortured bird. He 
rightly thinks that he cannot improve on Thomas Jefferson’s 
statement of the rights of man, but Jefferson was aware from 
first hand experience of how much had to be done to establish 
in fact what he and the ideologues set out on paper. 

But here criticism must cease. Mr. Cobban has written with 
candour, with acuteness and in nearly all cases with objectivity. 
But he has written with warmth and realism too, a realism that 
is far removed from the naive calculations that went by that 
mame a few years ago. His federal solution seems to me 
the most realist of those put forward by any of our planners, 
and it is not fundamentally affected by the invasion of Russia. 
Whatever happens, that particular Leviathan will be profoundly 
affected by ordeal by battle. Mr. Cobban, too, seems to me to 
underestimate the importance of the role of the United States. 
But in his affirmation that one thing we must do is to try to root 
out the idea that our nation, our class, our race has no duties to 
any external bodies, that a majority can be foolish but not wrong ; 
his insistance that we must try to think out the foundations of 
our political morality ; Mr. Cobban is putting first things first. 

D. W. BroGan. 


An Unfinished Portrait 


Edward Perry Warren. By Osbert Burdett and E. H. Goddard. 


(Christophers. 18s.) 
Tus book is worth while, in spite of its self-condemning nature 
—for it has no economy or lightness and its subject is dimmed 
by over-description, the freshness spoiled by anticipation, the 
exploits made commonplace by an enforced vicarious apprecia- 
tion. It would hardly have had these faults if Osbert Burdett 
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The little groups of men, women and children who are 

in danger of going blind, are often passed unnoticed 

amid the worries of our world to-day. 

of ““MOORFIELDS "’ to give them new courage, new 

hope, and very often the gift of restored sight. Will 
you come with us and help raise 
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could have completed it before he died. It is a pity th 

memory has been so mistakenly respected that his note } by 
obviously, been printed verbatim instead of being used have 
source, %y 


Rich, American, eccentric and ethically odd, Edward p 
Warren is the perfect subject for the kind of biography thar” 
exaggerated without looking distorted, dishonest without vate 
untruthful, penetrating and lavish—out to make the best , 
good story. One soon becomes dimly aware that he was om 
at least to be respected for his sincerity, and gradually hen 
grows an affection for his gauche self-absorption, his generoan, 
and his absurdly complicated emotional life. He was the son of 
rich paper-mill owner in Boston, Mass., and his mother, 3 at 
Congregationalist, idolised him. As a child he enjoyed 4. 
precocious sophistication that so often makes the adolescen 
priggish and naive. At an early age he became interested ip j, 
ritualism of the Episcopalian church; he persuaded his moth» 
in spite of her beliefs, to hear him read Morning Prayer ang j, 
Litany. “I wore a nightgown, and, for stole, a broad pale-biye 
Japanese scarf embroidered with fans.” He had his own lip: 
shelf of rare china in his bedroom, and would make himself 
hour late rearranging it. At school he was troubled by mani. 
festations of the flesh. “One of my friends was immoral, | 
went with him to satisfy myself of the fact which seemed to m 
almost incredible. I made sure of it without slipping my 
(that was perfectly easy to me) and returned disconsolate,” Bos 
at school and at Harvard he was tortured by his desire to om 
into the “right set” and never to be seen with the “ wrong eet” 
Even when he went to Oxford at twenty-three, he refused inyi. 
tions in his first year because of what he called “ social doyty” 
Before he went to Oxford he cultivated his appreciation of “th 
beautiful,” and was increasingly troubled by the problems ¢ 
friendship and love. When he got there he began to perfect th 
ethical system and plan for living that was to last him the reg 
of his life. “ Real lightness of spirit comes when there are me 
and boys who can look.after themselves,” he wrote of his ide 
household near the end of his life, but it sums up his desires and 
intentions from his early twenties. 

He was a tenacious and discerning collector, and, with th 
collaboration of his lifelong friend John Marshall, bought many 
treasures for himself and for the Boston Museum. Too much ¢ 
the book is spent describing the technicalities of dealing, bu 
even for laymen these parts have entertaining moments. John 
Marshall was in some ways a more admirable character than his 
friend; more passionate, more human, far more vulnerable and 
more intelligent. I think he probably ought to have been th 
subject of this book, but in any case the relationship of the two 
is painfully interesting. 

Warren did far more than merely theorise and admire. He 
was not merely a rich man with a passion for beauty and his own 
sex. He was deeply absorbed by the Greek idea of life. His 
magnum opus, privately printed, A Defence of Uranian Love, it 
a serious and probably readable work. Many of his quoted 
remarks have a penetration and wit that make one take him fa 
more seriously than the gentlemanly, conventional obscurity o 
his unconventional love poems. “Women,” he writes, “in 
accordance with logic [i.e., the logic of the position afforded by 
the pro-feminine Christian ideal], receive the Vote . . . m 
without loss of that humility which had been the Grace of the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

At his country house at Lewes, Sussex, Warren led a jovial lif 
with a string of private secretaries, plenty of friends, horses, good 
food and “great St. Bernard dogs.” He had a capacity lo 
emotional aloofness that allowed him to be quite unaffected by 
the frequent thundery atmosphere. “Of all the people who ever 
lived in it perhaps the host alone never felt a moment’s doubt.” 

JOHN Piper. 





Self-Portrait 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. (Chapman and Hal 


The Chestertons. 
12s. 6d.) 
THE most obvious feature of Mrs. Chesterton’s book is t 
steady under-current of rather petty dislike: dislike of her sist 
in-law, who took G. K. Chesterton away from London, from 
the convivial Fleet Street nights, to the quiet of Beaconsfield. 
(Mrs. Chesterton paints—from her personal angle—the picture 
of an unhappy man cut off from the companionship of his pects 
his mind dulled and his work ruined. But it is possible to doutt 
whether in fact those noisy pub-crawling Fleet Street friends 
Crosland and the rest, were his peers, and whether he ev 
wrote better books than The Everlasting Man, The Thing an 
Autobiography, or even the Father Brown short stories—all com 
pleted at Beaconsfield. Dislike may produce a good book, but 
not when it is expressed so covertly as here—the sneer betwee 
the lines, from the first page, when we read that Chesterton “ wat 
a striking figure in those days ” (the days, Mrs. Chesterton meats 
before his marriage, but when was he not a striking figure?) :™ 
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He THE 


“| BIBLE FOR TO-DAY 


7 The full text of the Authorized Version printed in 
paragraph form and edited with brief introductions 
and notes on original lines by JOHN STIRLING. 
With nearly 200 drawings of the modern 
world by Rowland Hilder and other artists. 


It sets out attractively for present-day 
readers the timeless significance of the Bible 
message, relating it to life as we know it 
. to-day. The illustrations provide an arresting 
and moving commentary in this book of 
outstanding beauty which makes the Bible 
live by bringing it close to everyday life. 


21s. net On India Paper 30s. net 


“ft OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘ AVIEMORE HOTEL 

d STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 
A On the main North Road —30 miles ‘rom inverness. Situated 
¢ amid pine woods — peaceful sanctuary away from rush and nerve 
+] Strain. Private golf course. Tennis, ishing. Splendidly appointed. 
is 

. Particulars from MANAGER 

, A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone : Aviemore 211 
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Adrian Alington’s 


new novel 


SANITY ISLAND 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
is a pungent satire in which revelry, 
reverie, fighting and phantasy are 


woven into an exciting story. 


7s. 6d. NET 


Claudia Parsons’ 
travel tale 


VAGABONDAGE 


is a delightful charivaria of 


cheerful entertainment, 


complete with 
illustrations. 
158. NET 
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almost the last, when she complains that there was not enough 
to eat and drink after G. K.’s funeral. On p. 26 we are intro- 
duced to Frances Chesterton: “She looked charming in blue or 
green, but she rarely wore those shades, and usually effected dim 
browns and greys”; on p. 70, “a tragedy fell on the Blogg family 
which hit Frances cruelly hard. She had an engrossing affection 
for her people; they were indeed the altar of sacrifice, both for 
her and her husband”; on p. “She did not like food, 
except cakes, chocolate and similar flim-flams, and her appreci- 
ation of liquor stopped short at tea”; on p. 69, “ Frances dis- 
liked the Press as such, and really only cared for small journals 
and parish magazines, to which she contributed her quite charm- 
ing verse.” So they go on, the little gibes against the dead woman 
who did not care for Fleet Street, harmless and silly enough if 
it were not for the culminating passage of staggering vulgarity 
which purports to describe—in the melodramatic and sensational 
terms of the novelettes the author used to write—Chesterton’s 
wedding-night. Chesterton is supposed to have confided this to 
his brother, and one can only say that in that case he trusted 
someone who was not to be trusted. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton may 
consider that this passage of her book disposes of Frances 
Chesterton once and for all; it disposes far more destructively 
of the author who is ready to print it. 

It must be admitted that it is not only her enemies who suffer 
from Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s tastelessness. Her own honeymoon 
is thus described : 


io 
3 


“In honour of the occasion I wore a dress of green and gold,— 
a favourite combination of Cecil’s. I was all ready when he 
emerged from his bedroom, astonishingly well groomed. He looked 
at me from the door, and his face lit up, almost ecstatically, as 
though he had glimpsed some sort of vision. ‘ For 
mine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, sweetheart,’ he 
said softly, and I wondered at the worship in his eyes.” 


One is reminded again and again of a song called “ Literary 
Widows” in one of Mr. Farjeon’s early revues which had a 
refrain something like this: 

“ Shovel the dust on the old man’s coffin, 
Then pick up your pen and write.” 

One is left contrasting these badly-written, expansive, dis- 
cretionless memoirs with the silence of Frances Chesterton, the 
wife of the greater brother, who will be remembered in her hus- 
band’s verse long after these spiteful anecdotes are forgotten. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Fiction 
The Man Who Loved Children. 
Davies. 10s. 6d.) 
Tales of the Tatras. 
7s. 6d.) 
No Homeward Course. 


By Christina Stead, Pete 
By Kazimierz Przerwa-Tetmajer, (Minery, 
By Walter Havighurst. (Peter Davies, & 
Sam Po.tit, an anthropologist, is the central figure of Miy 
Christina Stead’s long novel with the ambiguous title The M 
Who Loved Children. Sam is a Government employee and the 
background of the book is America. When the story opens be 
is living with his second wife, Henny, in a house belonging to 
her father. Besides the daughter of his first wife, the Pollit 
have five children of their own union, and a sister of Sam’s aly 
lives with them as an unpaid servant. Henny, who comes from 
a decayed and degenerate family, hates her husband, his sige 
and Louisa the step-daughter, and, indeed, the whole tribe df 
“ Pollitry ”; she regrets even the existence of her own children, 
Sam, himself, the monstrous “ child-loving ” bore, is created with 
Dickensian gusto and lavishness. He is a handyman, a rhymer; 
free-thinker, a student of nature, a baby-talker, selfish, cop. 
placent and stupid—the complete egocentric. The house js large 
and ramshackle, Henny is deeply in debt to the various trade. 
men of the neighbourhood. 


In this frightful atmosphere of squalor and hate Sam mils 
his brood with the terrific heartiness and vigour of a suprem 
dictator. The younger children. with the exception of th 
feminine Evie, are armed against him by their very innoceng 
But the poor, unfortunate, unwanted Louisa, growing int 
adolescence, nursemaid, cook and bottlewasher to the family 
for her the effects of this seedy milieu are appalling. He 
only comfort is in Henny: “Like all children, she expecta 
intrusion and impertinence: she very early became gratefyj 
to her step-mother for the occasions when Henny mog 
neglected her, refused to instruct her, refused to interpret her to 
visitors.” 

Louisa’s bitter history reminds one at times of Elizabeth 
Bowen’s heroine in The Death of the Heart, but Miss Stead’; 
attack is objective, her aim different. Sam announces that he js 
off to Malaya on a Government expedition, and at last he goes, 
We see him there, hear him there and read the letters that his 
wife and children send him. After an interlude of peace for his 
family which lasts for several months, he returns, loaded with 
presents and stories, and a party is given for him. There is a 
extraordinary scene in which he unpacks the treasures he ha 
brought, which culminates in a fantastic quarrel! that brings on 
Henny’s labour pains. 

Then comes a scandal, and Sam is suspended while his cas 
is being investigated. On top of that his father-in-law dies, 
leaving his affairs in a complete muddle. Sam is forced 
to move into a new home in an even more squalid and 
desperate neighbourhood. The quarrels increase, for Sam wil 
not attempt to clear himself of the charges brought against him; 
he expects reinstatement, which does not come. Unknown 
him the family debts are mounting steadily. More and more 
Louisa becomes the butt of his defeat and Henny’s despair. The 
girl has fallen in love with a school-mistress, who comes to dinner 
at Spa House, end Sam seizes the great occasion to shame and 
belittle his daughter. An anonymous letter comes suggesting 
that Sam may not be the father of Henny’s infant son. Th 
general hate breeds and intensifies te such a peak that Louis 
decides that it is unendurable. She plans to murder both her 
father and step-mother; Henny, coming in at the cruci 
moment, accepts the poisoned drink. Some time after he 
death, which everyone presumes to be suicide, Louisa tell 
her father the truth, which he refuses to believe. He is m 
the burst of a new wave, for he is about to become the latest 
thing in radio uncles. The book ends with the child murderess 
running away. Miss Stead has written a vivid and exciting 
book. 

Tales of the Tatras, by Karimierz Przerwa-Tetmajer, have 
been translated from the Polish by Helen Kennedy and Zofia 
Uminska with skill and charm, for it can have been no easy tak 
to put this fascinating collection into English. The twelve tales 
will please all those who are charmed by legend and _ folk-lore 
Some of the pieces are fresh and gay, others sinister and strangt, 
but none of them are feeble or dull. How Jozek Smas Went to 
Confession and the heavenly adventure of Zwyrtala the Fiddle 
are both delightful. 

No Homeward Course seems to be Mr. Walter Havighursti 
first novel. It details the adventures of a German Ss 
raider during the present war. The author is at his bet 
when he sticks to ships and seamen. His American heiress 
English diplomat, and the various other land creatures, are & 
too simplified and large for us to believe in them, and 
the whole story is too over-loaded by horror being piled @ 
horror. 


too 


JOHN HaAMPsoN. 
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shorter_ Notices 
—— 


ine, HH congo Doctor. By W. E. Davis, M.D. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
hes. &) I Jw spite of punctures to his bicycle, swamps, ants, cockroaches, 
damp, smoke-fiiled huts, the lack of a bath (he punctured his in 
Miy Ml jiling 2 12), the halitosis and body odour of his patients and 
€ Ma MM eit belief in magic, Dr. Davis liked the Congo better than 
the MM Kentucky. He liked the moon and the smell of honeysuckle, the 
DS he HE dork contented rivers, the velvet-skinned Bantu. He describes 


PING to MM the di oe ; xe” 
Polls HH there now. His medicine, he admits, became less scientific; 
YS alyy I peosalvarsan cures yaws dramatically, so the natives wanted the 
S from fi edie” for every complaint or occasion. — He gave it them. But 
sister I je treated $0,000 patients a year on {£200 and his operation 
be of HE nortality was as low as I per cent., even with all the relations in 
ildren, the theatre. In these circumstances it is a pity there is not 
d with nore medicine in the book. The more so when he makes such 
Mer, ; MM qagestive statements. The natives ate hot, highly peppered food, 
com. hut never got cancer of the stomach or any other carcinomata; | 
; large HM there was no typhus, typhoid, cholera, plague. Their teeth were 
rades. MM yusually bad; childbirth not easy; tuberculosis spreading fast, 
the gonococcus universal. And he describes their reaction to 
, nodern times, to Christianity, to marriage (ruined by relatives), 
— in to education (they don’t like theory), without mentioning the | 
r tn million Americans who came from around those parts. 
cence 
into i The Bible for To-day. Edited by John Stirling. (Oxford Univer- 
mils sity Press. 21s. 
Her Barrer The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature comes 
ected HH nother enormous volume, printed in double-column, with a 
ateful nther odd title (one had believed that the Bible had always 
Most MH iven “for today”). Unkindly, one might call this the Advertising 
et t0 MH \Man’s Bible—the editor’s manner has the naivety and the hearti- 
ness and the intellectual vagueness of a man accustomed to think 
beth Hin slogans. His aim, he says, is “to offer the ordinary man an 
ead’s approach that can call his own—one that is in line with his 
he ip M evervday knowledge and experience of life.” There are more 
oes, M than 200 illustrations, mainly of contemporary life, by Mr. 
his H Rowland Hilder and others (who are justifiably left nameless). 
his HP Sometimes these illustrate a text (a bombed church for “The 
with MH Word of the Lord endureth for ever”) in the manner of Mr. 
San ‘age’s The Psalms in Modern Life, but without Mr. Wragg’s 
has H subtlety and daring: more often they illustrate with a vulgarity 
On HF only equalled by the captions some woolly text of the editor’s own, 
the crudity which is painfully shown up by its context. A 
case fy bad drawing an air-liner heads the Acts of the Apostles with 


The Book 





he caption 


world forget 


ficulties better than the delights, but he would like to be 





‘A New Service for the Spread of the Gospel.” 
Ruth is sub-titled: “An Idyll that will not let the 
the dream of a happy home and homeland.” The 


and 
will M editor has even inserted cross-heads into the text in the style 
m; @ o our popular dailies. Samuel is split up into such heads as 
to @ “Shameful Counsel,” “ The Plan Foiled.” A picture of a girl in 
ore  ski-ing kit illustrate Corinthians, of a B.B.C. announcer to 
he strate Job, of a broadcasting station as a general introduction 
ret MH to the Book Revelations—this will give some idea of what the 
nd editor calls “ the news-message ” he has found in the Bible. It 
ng @ is regrettabl see a book of this kind published by the Oxford 
he niversity Press: the Oxford Group would have been a more 
a appropriate parent. 
et 
: The Man in the Cap. The Life of Herbert Smith. By Jack 
" Lawson. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
m ( HERBERT SMITH was known to his friends and to his opponents 
st 38 2 man could say “No” with such force that the word 
3 Occame more than a mere answer in the negative. This biography 
w @ % the Yorkshire miners’ leader expresses very well his sturdy 
good sense and kindly feeling without denying that his manners 
¢ ® Were abrupt and sometimes rude. The book also gives a good 
a  xcount of atmosphere of mining villages, in which continuous 
, tard work nterrupted chiefly by crises due to accidents in the 
‘ rt Smith was a workhouse boy adopted by a child- 
} d his wife named Smith. At ten years of age he 
the pits. At twenty he had an important influence 
it sixty he was president of the Miners’ Federation 
in, from which post he resigned in 1929. He 
of Barnsley, and at seventy-four years of age he 
lane from an -international congress at Prague to 





ie work after an explosion in a coal-mine in York- 
i had no education, and was not concerned with 
joubtful whether he had even a policy for the 
But he was a champion of specific and detailed 
ittitude and methods were typical of the trade- 


niddle of the nineteenth century. The biography 
interesting ; but it suffers from what may be 
Mis of the cinema, in taking “shots” of dis- 
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new FABER zo0xs 


The Roots of National 
Socialism 1783-1833 


ROHAN d’o BUTLER 


The clue to the contrast between the private virtues of the 
individual German and the public deeds of the German nation. 
A book of deep scholarship and of vital national importance. 
None can understand the mental process of our enemies or plan 
the future of Europe without it. 12s. 6d. 


The Recovery of the West 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


A philosopher with unusual literary and scientific knowledge 
considers the social ailments of the age from a Christian point 
of view and believes that recovery is possible. 2s. 6d. 


The Strategy of Indirect 
Approach LIDDELL HART 


“ The most readable of all his treatises an one of the most 
valuable and relevant to the present hour.”—Manchester 
Evening News. Based on The Decisive Wars of History. With 
a long section on Hitlerian strategy. I2s. 6d. 


Valley of Forgotten 
People GEORGE SAVA 


Without doubt the most unusual and romantic book from 
the pen of the author of The Healing Knife. It is the story of 
atrip through the Caucasus, whose numerous isolated races 
still live in the days of the Arabian Nights. Here are the 
oil fields which Germany is attempting to seize, and 
Georgia, home of Stalin. 12s. 


Artist Quarter cHartes DOUGLAS 


What were Montmartre and Montparnasse really like in 
their heyday? This unusually interesting book tells us. It 
is packed with authentic stories. It is the most complete 
account yet written of the birth of Cubism and other contem- 
porary movements in modern painting, and of the lives and 
loves of those who started them. Illustrated. 18s. od 


Retrospective Adventures 
FORREST REID 


Essays and stories representing different si les of the author’s 
work as novelist, essayist, critic and bookman. I2s. 6d. 





here is 
a 


6d. 


We Have Seen Evil rom LANDAU 


A penetrating analysis of the spiritual and cultural forces 
behind Germany and Italy. ... The pictures of Hitler and 
Mussolini, drawn from personal observation, are really first- 
class, and so is the analysis of the “ Nazis and Germans ” 
controversy. 7s. 6d. 


My Sister and I pirk van der HEIDE 


“As a faithful record of modern warfare in all its horror 
this slim volume, the diary of a Dutch boy refugee, is worth 
more than many of the big books men and women have 
compiled in the effort to tell the terrible truth about mass 
murder and News 6d. 


The Forge ARTURO BAREA 


“* He is one of the most valuable of the literary acquisitions 
that Engiand has made as a result of Fascist persecution.” 
George Orwell.—Time and Tide lranslated from the Spanish 
by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. 10s. 6d. 


> 
35. 


madness.” —Manchester Evening 





The Beehive winirrep wiLtiams 








“ Mrs. Williams succeeds brilliantly As a first novel 
this book shows outstanding promise here is seldom a 
dull page and one that is not distinguished by really 
first rate writing Yorkshire Post 7s. 6d 














































































“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 123 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A cannot be accepted.| 




















ACROSS 5. Source of marmalade (8). 
1. Having = an ungovernable 6. It’s definitely in U.S.A. (4). 
appetite for milk puddings? 7. His joy is clematis (9). 
(rr). 8. Part of the monocle Richard 
9. So unoriginal! (7). broke (6). 
10. The golden girl who might 13. A hanging matter (10). 
become a butterfly (7). 14. Addled linnet egg (9). 
11. Not quite the task for these 16. Euclid’s contribution to the 
heavy times (10). human drama (8). 
12. “"Tis ——; ‘tis pity; and 18. Used 22 (6). 
pity “tis "tis ——-” (Shakes- 20. “And was Jerusalem builded 
peare) (4). here Among these dark 
14. Not a member of the Church mills? ” (Blake) (7). 
of England? (5). 21. Sad sitter (6). 
15. This review is serious (8). 24. Varieties of shuffling (5). 
17. Set girls in this (8). 25. The front shouldn’t be, of 
19. He usually pays (5). course (4). 


22. Clad for the Navy (4). 
23. Makes up a cat’s brief (10). 
26. “In life’s cool ——, satiate 


’ 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 121 


of applause” (Pope) (7). 
27. An angling spider perhaps (7). 

28. These are not disclosed with- 
out bias (11). 

DOWN 

1. It yields to pressure (5). 

2. A. short paragraph nearly 
gone (7). 

3. If they don’t help to hold the 
fort, at least they help to 
retain it (10). 

4. They might be regarded as 
sacred (6). 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST Ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 121 is Mr. Duncan Coomer, 
17 Cambridge Road, Southport. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(I rporated Ro 


yal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





i ip Capital, £4 000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
z ): Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, es Telegraphic Transfers, Lett of Credit ar Drafts, als 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMg 


By CUSTOS 

It may seem ironic but it is essentially realistic that the 
Stock Exchange should be staging, if not a boom, at any 
lively rise on the strength of the military achic vements of Me 
Russia. Some but fortunately not very numerous fists j 7 
gilt-edged market are clenched in anger and anguish but j — 
being men of business, cannot do other than raise queie 
response to Russian resistance on the front. If they wah. 
counter this influence they are driven to the argumen 
Russian help now implies a serious complication of Eu 
political problems after the war. That may be true, bu at ~~ 
stage such an essentially long-term factor does not cut much 
in the stock markets. 7 

There is no authentic news yet of a new series of war 
carrying a reduced rate of interest, but I should not be SUIPrisg 
if the Treasury seizes its opportunity to replace the Present tm» 
issue about the middle of August. Whether or not the tems ,, 
adjusted in the Government’s favour, the trend in Bilt-ede 
should remain upward. That, in turn, implies that all inves. 
ment values, subject to individual vicissitudes in security, ean 
power, etc., should hold up. Investors do not need any lenge 
to be told to sit tight. They know it is their duty. — 

PROFIT MOTIVE IN WAR 

It is good to find a company chairman doing a little head ang 
heart searching in public. In his address at the Glacier Mey 
meeting Mr. W. B. D. Brown raises questions which must 
worrying a good many people in these days. How far js ty 
profit motive necessary to ensure a full war effort? Can a bas 
be found which will permit individual interest to be synonymoy 
with community interest and ensure the full co-operation of th 
workers? So far we have relied mainly on steeply graduary 
taxation of personal incomes and the incidence of EPT, q 
company profits to bring about some sort of equality of sacrifice 
but otherwise most of the old peace-time rules remain in force 


pilot gets his few shillings a day. Mr. Brown admits quit 
frankly that the fighting of a war on the basis of the old peac. 
time economy places directors like himself in “an ambiguoy 
position.” This is really the old, old problem of individu 
reward and incentive. 

RUBBER AND E.P.T. 

Nobody expects more than rough justice in war, and many ar 
content with something less. I sympathise, however, with tk 
view that so long as we are prepared to maintain the essential 
framework of our present economic system the burdens of wz 
taxation should be apportioned as fairly as is practicable. Fe 
this reason I endorse the criticisms of E.P.T. which have bee 
put forward by the rubber plantation industry. ‘They are wel 
summed up by Mr. A. H. Doherty in his review at the Gopen 
(Perak) Rubber Estates meeting. The attitude of the Inland 
Revenue, it seems, has been based on the fact that the cost d 
replanting is allowed before arriving at the taxable profits 
rubber companies. It was ruled, therefore, that these companits 
did not own wasting assets in the strict accounting sense. Agains 
this contention Mr. Doherty argues the total cost incurred untl 
an area becomes revenue producing should be allowed agains 
previous E.P.T. payments. He emphasises that companies at 
producing rubber today for stocks which will be liquidated afte 
1943 and are therefore foregoing the profits which would & 
earned if the rubber was produced from 1943 onwards. In thi 
way the rubber plantation industry is prevented from creating th 
reserves required for future replanting. 

BURMAH OIL PROFITS 

Stockholders in the Burmah Oil Company were prepared i 
the light of the dividend cuts announced by Anglo-Iranian ant 
Shell for a reduction in their own dividend for 1940. They wil 


















































not be unduly disappointed that the reduction is in fact no mor 
severe than the omission of the 6 per cent. cash bonus. Thus 
they get 15 per cent. against 21 per cent. for 1939. Investmeat 
income, which is influenced mainly by dividends paid on th 
company’s large holdings in Anglo-Iranian and Shell, fell last yea 
from £2,384,997 to £1,000,441. On the other hand, trading prow 


| at £2,768,233, against £1,928,328, has risen much more sharply 


than most people expected. In consequence the net profit, strud 


| after deducting as much as £1,474,728 for taxation, against onl 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


£673,051 in 1939, was down from £3,623,719 to £2,276,848. 4s 
usual the balance-sheet provides evidence of immense financ 
strength. Of the total consolidated assets of £28,060,743 liquic 
assets, even apart from the miscellaneous investments with 3 
book value of £11,971,796, amount to £10,061,112. Genem 
reserve plus surplus profits carried forward amounts ® 
£1,586,536, or about 11} per cent. of the issued ordinary capil 


| Total reserves and surplus at £5,330,866 are equivalent to neat 





40 per cent. of the ordinary capital. At 55s. Burmah {1 ordinary 
units yield about 6} per cent., allowing for Dominion tax relict 
They are worth holding. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
GOPENG (PERAK) RUBBER ESTATES 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND E.P.T. 

MR. A. H. DOHERTY’S ADDRESS 








annual general meeting of Gopeng (Perak) Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on July 9th, 1941, at Haywards Heath. 
Mr. A. H. Doherty, the chairman, presided. 
The chairman's — which had been circulated with the report 
“C s, was as follows: } 
ee he meeting I referred at some length to the unfairness of 
the Limitation of Dividends Bill. The Bill was dropped, but the 
EP.T. rate was raised to 100 per cent., and has been maintained at 
that figure in spite of vigorous Opposition from industry in general. 
Ia his Budget speech the Chancellor stated that 20 per cent. of the 
tax would be repaid to companies after ihe war, on certain conditions, 
but these have not yet been defined, and in my view it would be 
-ssume that our industry will receive any benefit 


Tue fifteenth 


very unwise to 
from this clause j 
rs DIVIDEND OF I0 PER CENT. 

With regard to the accounts now presented, the profit for the year 
was £43,213, and after adding the amount brought forward and allow- 
ing for the allocations to reserves as set out in the appropriation 
account, there is an available balance of £31,124. Your directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of Io per cent., less tax, which 
with the tax thereon will absorb £23,760, leaving £6,533 to be carried 
forward, after providing for extra remuneration to directors under 
Article 86. ' : ; ; 

Our programme for replanting areas on Gopeng Estate is being 
continued, and the substantial allocation to estates reserve provides 
for our commitment in this respect. During the year 108 acres were 
replanted and 50 acres of new planting were completed. We have 
given instructions to replant a further 137 acres this year, so that by 
the end of 1941 we should have 542 acres of young rubber planted 
with modern material. This represents 12 per cent. of our total 
planted area 
ADDITIONAL AREA ACQUIRED 

During last year we acquired an area of 51 acres adjoining Kahang 
Estate, of which 43 acres contain untapped rubber planted in 1927-28. 
The company’s standard assessment has been fixed provisionally at 
2,126,610 Ibs., the same as for last year. Over half of the exportable 
crop for the current year has been sold at a price equivalent to approxi- 
mately 1s. per lb., but against this the increased and increasing costs 
of marketing must not be overlooked. We are experiencing no diffi- 
culty in producing the maximum crop now required, and Kahang 
Fstate is coming fully up to our earlier anticipations in this respect 

The report and accounts were adopted 


GLACIER METAL COMPANY 





WAR TAXATION AND THE INDUSTRIAL EFFORT 





rHE twenty-first ordinary general meeting of the Glacier Metal 
Company, Limited, was held on July oth at the company’s works. 


ues Mr. W. B. D. Brown (chairman and managing director) who 
nst presided, said the shareholders would have read a number of chair- 
nti men’s speeches during the past year and noticed repeated reference 
ast to the Excess Profits Tax. Such references were indicative of the 
ie ambiguous position in which industrial management was placed today. 
“ In their capacity as shareholders they might legitimately criticise the 
be tax as being detrimental to their interests, but in their capacity as 
citizens of a country in its hour of peril they knew that it enabled 
Ww employers to say to their employees that this was the road to victory 
he and not to personal profit. 
Was industrial management to forget the profit motive where it 
interfered with national interest, or must the shareholders’ interest 
be considered at every stage? If the directors of industry put the 
7 profit motive foremost, then he suggested they were drifting out of 
/. touch with the prevalent feeling of the country, and that on any long- 
L term view might become disastrous to the very shareholders them- 
selves. 
! He felt that in the face of the inevitable hardening of conditions 
t which must accompany more years of this strugg'e a further extension 
: of the principle of equality of sacrifice, as already promoted to a 
small ext by the Excess Profits Tax, would be necessary if the 
country was to continue to win from its indispensable army of indus- 
trial workers their essential co-operation. He was of the opinion that 
unless a basis could be found which would permit individual interest 
to becon ynonymous with community interest and which would 
harne man’s income to the services which he rendered to his 
fellow-n then in the days of peace to come they were likely to 
undergo again the disastrous experiences of the pre-war era. 
The fighting of a war on the basis of the old peace-time economy 
placed directors like himself in the ambiguous position referred to. 





\ 








There was little in this economic system which would result in indi- 


Gual rey being appiied solely in the national interest, and much 
which would influence it to serve loyalties which were now outshone 
by national necessity. 

In t sion, the chairman paid a tribute to the company’s staff 
nd em; ees for their loyalty and support. 

a , 
I port and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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The Chancellor | 
Says... 


1941 


CAMPAIGN 





WAR SAVINGS 





ene 


“Tt is in the best interests of the 


State that this war should be financed 





as far as possible by methods which 
relieve the State of the risk of having 


to repay money at short notice... .” 


“I hope that all who have savings to 
invest—whether institutions or indi- 
viduals —will as far as practicable, 
give their full support to the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy by subscribing 
directly to National War Bonds or 


Savings Bond.” 





23% National 
War Bonds 
(1946-48) 

3% 
Savings Bonds 
(1955-65) 


Prospectuses and Application Forms may be 
obtained from any Bank or Stockbroker. There are 
also for these Securities a Post Office Issue and a 
Trustee Savings Bank Issue, full details of which 
can be obtained from Post Offices and Trustee 
Savings Banks respectively. » 
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Srcr! r INFORMATION has 
Lon come to the notice of the Army 
of smokers that King Six at Sd. is 
the best cigar value ivailab 
PERSONAI 
RERMALING is a Super Bread Contains Vin B., 
of Wheatr neal plus great qi s derived from 
3ermaline Extract of Malt Ask "Baker, or write 
hanna NE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 
YOOKS, Magazines, Games, and other comforts 
gratefully received by vicar’s w for soldiers 
canteer Gifts will be acknowledged Please send to 
“ Canteen The Sp r Office 
NSIDE INFORMATION of War's effect on 


Hospitals is far from reassuring. Guys Hospital, 


London Bridge, S.E.1, is particularly badly hit, both 
materially and financially Will ve please send what 
help vou can to APPEAL SECRETARY 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts.,carbon 
4 copy 34d., 1,000 words Muss N. McFAarane (¢ 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leig! 1-Sea, Essex 
\ INIATURI CAMERAS ¥ ANTED Leica 
Contax, Rolleifiex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—W ALLACcE HEATON,LTD.,1 vw Bond St. Wu1 


Me ONOMARKS Perm. Lond address Ss. p.a 
*‘atronised by Royalty Write,BM MONO 23 


‘io PRIANGLE Secretarial Tra < exe. South 
Molt St.. W.1 Reside " at Gerrard 

Cross, Bucks Founded 19 May 7-8 

\ oe times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINK 
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doct personal visits, all let nsw DR 

MARIE STOPES asks the few 
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TY & HALL LINES 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK 
ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Tel. : Cobham 285! 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH 
DUMBARTONSH IRE. 


ryyo Ra shee tite 0 IN 


1s. Vet sanit 


ELSAN Chen 


THE COUNTRY 
ar y comfort lke your own 
Closet can be 
t plumbing 


DRAINS OR ‘ NTERLELUSHL In expen 


fitted 





home 
anywhere 
WITHO!l 

sive mode 


for (x t House Cottage Bungalow, Air-Raid 
Shelte Re < tre GUARANTEED  odourles | 
germ-free, SAFI Local authorities approve Write | 
tor FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN 
cx Dept §4.1) 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W 


Ww". FOR YROFTI Serd for free book 
R NT INSTITU! 8<<>5), Palace Gate, W.8 
EXHIBITIONS 


‘ONTEMPOR AR} CONTINENTAL ART 
clud Braque Picasso, 


LEGER GALLERIES t3 Old Be nd St. 10-6. Sats. 1 


CLUBS 


rd Place, W.C.1 
ym, comfortable 


yvoms. Weekly 


lounges 





Kokoschka, &c., &&« 


Mus. 47 


terms tr 


EDUCATIONAL AND S<¢ HOL ARSHIPs 


RKBECK re: 
s CK CO! 
| 3! UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) LE Gk g 
utumn Term begins on Sati S 
7 t 
Applications for admission fron Pee pam 6th, 
desire to read at the week end Degrees rs 
Faculty of Arts and Science or the Di 0 the 
Geography should be addressed HE Cm. 4 
beck College, E.C.4 RK, Birk. 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course ca 


v be taken a the 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W 
> . \ or Th 
Greattord, Stamford, Lines t borders nf Hal 
land = 
For full Prospectus, apply S 
u » appl ‘ ECRETA 
Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph S$ E.C.> TARY, St 


yVUBLIC AND PREPARATORY — §CHO9 
| AR BOOK 100LS 
Official book ot Headmasters’ Cont ¢ and 
tion of Preparatory S Is Associ, 
Consult re Schools, Ca &c 
10s. 6d. ne 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum S W.Cr 


SCHOOLS... 


wit the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
with numbers, age-ranges, and Friend Fee 
Boys SECONDARY BOARDING ScHoots 
Ackworth Schooi, nr. Pontetract -18 


4120 


Ackworth— Separate Jumor Hous« ‘i oungest Boys 
Bootham School, York $4: 12-19: L165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 13-19; {1% 
Leighton Park Junior School 8-13: £16 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING Scr 

Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 65 18. fin 
The Mount Schoo York ! 12-19: £199 

Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING Scan 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton Yorks 9-17: {90 
Friends School, Saffron Walden 10-18+ {99 
Friends’ Saf. Wald. :( JuniorSchoo 7-10. {99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe,Soms't 1O-18: {rat 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb 126 10-17: {or 

Co-EDUCATIONAL MODERN BoAaRrRDING ScHoot 
Sibford School, nr.Banbury,Oxon 168: 10-17; £8), 

ipplv dire to the of} hk 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
Fnends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


PEFRESH YOURSELI it Enelish Country 
\ Descriptive list (ad. 7 tree 

ot 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Ss REFRESHMENT HOU SE 
ASSOK [ATION I 
St. Georee’s House, Regent Street, Wir 


PEOPLI 


Keep on eer 
3% Defence 
Bends 


£5 and multiples of £5 


Income Tax NOT deduct- 
ed at source. 


Bonus of £1 on every £100 
at the end of 7 years. 








WAR MEANS 

MORE PERILS 

FOR HIM TO FACE 
The work of this vital service 


must go on in War as well as 
In Peace... 


of these heroic 
dangerous. 
Send us whe 





In time of War it may be harder 
for you to give, but remember that the work 
men is much harder and more 


ver you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT ba anid dh a 











Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


25,000 MEALS 


required daily for our 


family of 8,250 Children 
PLEASE HELP! 


10’- 


will feed one child fo 
10 days. 


3,029 Barnardo Old Bays are serving in the Forces: 32 have given their lives 








LIFE- BOAT weouss, BOREHAM woos, HERTS. Cheques etc. (crossed), payable “Or. Barnardo’s Homes."" should be sent te: 
R Y Bion reasurer 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
Li Cc. ITE, OB£., Secretary. 
ad 
En Ss sec n matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed » Great Britain by Sr. Quements Press (1940), L1D., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Srectrator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 18, 194 
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